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TO-DAY. 


The magnitude of the show in Washington to-day is | 
perhaps out of proportion tothe real interest which the | 
American people feel in the inauguration of a President. 
It |is, without doubt, the most solemn moment in the | 
movement of the great machine of government, and it 
is properly distinguished by grave and impressive cere- | 
mony. But it is only a formal and regular incident, | 
occurring in the fixed course of political events, and has | 
no greater significance than to certify that the govern- | 
ment of the people on safely and in due order. 
There is no doubt, however, that the increase of display 
on these occasions, which has been so marked in recent | 
years, has served a good purpose. It has at least tended 
to moderate partisan feeling and to give the occasion a 
wide national interest. The courtesies exchanged be- 
tween the out-going and the in-coming officials—the 
two Presidents riding in the same carriage to the Cap- 
itol—form a pleasing contrast to incidents of different 
sort which some of us are old enough to remember. 


goes 


The crowd in Washington to-day, indeed, {is beyond 
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The settlement of the legislative quarrel in Kansas isa 
notable triumph of American ideas. The situation was 
indeed critical. Everything was ready for a;‘revolution,’ 
Two. Houses of Representatives, each claiming to be 
legally chosen and regularly organized, scuffled for the 
possession of the legislative chamber. The militia was 
called out; volunteer bodies formed in the country, arm- 
ed themselves and marched to Topeka; bloodshed seemed 
imminent. But sound American common-sense pre- 
vailed, both of the contending factions agreed to ‘leave it 
out’ to the justices of the Supreme Court, and when their 
decision was rendered both sides accepted it without 
more fuss. Whocan say, after this, that the American 
people will not accept the plan of arbitration for the 
settlement of labor difficulties? Fora decision by a court 
is nothing more than arbitration; and if this has proved 
successful in a contest of flerce politics, like that in 
Kansas, it should be equally efficacious in a plain matter 
of business, such as a difference as to hours and wages 
of labor. 





It is a plaintive little address to the American people 
that the Princess Kaiulani of Hawall pablishes on her 





all experience. As the facilities for travel increase, the 
attendance on this ceremony has grown until now it has 
taken on the proportions cf a great national holiday. 
And the preparations for display and for entertainment 
are in keeping. The men of statistics figure up that to 
feed the people who will attend that melancholy festivity, 
the inauguration ball, the caterer must have ready 65,000 
oysters, 600 galions of soup, 10,000 chicken croquets, 150 
gallons of lobster salad, 150 boned turkeys, 1306 quarts 
of ice cream and 600 quarts of rum punch. It is gener- 
ally gratifying, moreover, to learn that the jubilation 
will not be carried through Sunday, as the local commit- 
tee at first proposed. Mr. Cleveland—who becomes 
President of the United States at noon today—forbade 
the use of the Pension Building for a Sunday evening 
concert. 





The retirement of Mr. Cutter from the librarianship 
of the Boston Athenswum calls attention to the growth of 
that institution during the years of his service. Begin- 
ing in 1804 as the Anthology Club, with a small number 
of vulumes, and afterwards becoming the Anthology 
Reading Room and Library, it finally was incorporated as 
the Boston Athenwum on April 7, 1807. In 1826 it owned 
15,089 volumes. When Mr. Cutter took charge on Jan- 
uary 1, 1869, the library_contained 84,277, and during the 
twenty-four years of his superintendence it has grown to 
177, 518, or an increase of 93,241 volumes. Tbe library 
has been particularly fortunate in the character of those 
who have filled the position of librarian, beginning with 
that inspiring jspirit, William S. Shaw, and having after- 
wards Dr. Seth Bass, Charles Folsom and William F. 
Poole, now of the Newbury Library, Chicago. 





When Mr. Cutter began his services, among his first 
duties was the preliminary work of preparing to print the 
catalogue; up to that time the library having had no 
other than a manuscript catalogue which had been excel- 
lently arranged and prepared by Mr. Charles R. Lowell. 
This was extended and improved by Mr. Cutter. In 1872, 
the work of printing was commenced. It was a long 
and tedious task, but Mr. Cutter carried on the work with 
steady zeal, expending hard and patient labor upon the 
preparation of the copy, it having been decided that the 
style should be changed from the original catalogue. 
Early in the year 1882, the catalogue was completed. 
The contents of the various collected works, publications 
of learned societies and public documents, are therein 
given in full and carefully analyzed and placed under both 
author and subject, with full cross-references and de- 
tailed lists of the contents of the collection. It was 
deemed, by so good a judge as Mr. Justin Winsor, so 
valuable that in 1874 he stated that he considered it the 
best printed catalogue extant; and it is believed that Mr. 
Cutter is fully as proud of the classification of the Mbrary 
as of the catalogue. Itis pleasant to record the words 
of one of his assistants,‘ that ‘‘his faithfulness, courte- 
ous manner, and readiness to assist any who sought his 
aid have won him many friends who will deeply regret 
his departure.” 


arrival in this country; but it has the weakness of taking 

seriously a condition of things which the American peo- 
| ple, for a generation, at least, have regarded as a bar- 
| lesque. The Hawaiian ‘throne’ has to American eyes all 
| the characteristics of the throne of a dynasty of opéra 
bouffe; the Hawalian ‘people’ are to the world only a race 
whose civilization is doubtful if indeed possible, and 
whose views with regard to their own political interests 
or their international relations have as much weight as 
the recent sacrifice of a pig and a cock to Pélé by their 
present sovereign. Victoria Kajuani is undoubtedly a 
nice girl; the American people ought to treat her fairly 
and even generously; but there is not a great deal of 
room for sentiment in the business in which she is 
concerned. 

Apropos of thecurrent talk of the city’s undertaking 
the business of transportation of passengers, in whole or 
in part, some suggestion may be gained from the ex- 
perience of the municipality in running the East Boston 
ferrics. During the last year, the city received in tolls 
$154,000, and paid $233,000 in expenses; leaving a deficit 
of nearly $80,000. The ferries were run economically ; no 
one accuses thejmanagement of extravagance or ineffi- 
ciency. The public used them freely; eleven million foot 
passengers and a million teams were carried during the 
year. Moreover, the public had the advantage of a low 
rate of tolls. But there is nothingin the annual balance 
sheet very encouraging of an extension of municipal con- 
trol of transportation over other fields now occupied by 
private enterprise. 





It was to be expected that Russian Nihilists would pro- 
test against the conclusion of a treaty between the 
United States and that country by whose terms persons 
charged with attempting to kill the Czar or any member 
of the royal family must be surrendered {on requisition. 
But the protest made by Mrs. Julia Ward ,Howe, Mr. 
Edwin D. Mead and others of the Society of American 
Friends of Russian Freedom is to be regarded in a differ- 
ent light. ‘‘Our protest,” says this committee, ‘‘is made 
upon no basis of approval of assassination as a right or 
wise method in revolution. It is based on the fact that, 
however wrong such a method may be, men have been 
driven to its use by the still greater wrongs inflicted by 
the Russian autocracy on the Russian people. These 
men, however their acts and methods may _be deplored, 
are Qnotjjordinary criminals, but are strictly what, itis 
understood, this treaty declares them not to be—political 
offenders; and we object to delivering up any political 
offenders to the Russian autocracy, because that autocracy 
has shown itself to be morally irresponsible jin ,itsJ[treat- 
ment of political offenders, and inhuman in its conduct 
toward political thinkers who would not be considered 
offenders in any other country governed by constitutional 
and civilized methods.” The proposed treaty has not 


been made public; but if it contains, as reported, a pro- 
vision which practically nullifies the right of asylum to 
political offenders, it will be condemned by public senti- 
ment. 
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“The rarest of gifts is to know a great 


MAkcH 4. 
thing from a little one.” 
Marcu 5. ‘Your office should be so organized that 


you can leave it for six months and on your return find 
everything running as wellas ever—but no better.”— 
A. H. 


Marcu 6. ‘*We have no patent on the eternal truth.” 

Marcu 7. ‘Save me from the devil and a metaphor.” 
—Heine. 

Marcu 8. ‘If it is hard fora man to bear good for- 


tune, it is still harder for his friends to bear it for him.” 
—Thackeray. 


Marcu 9. ‘A gentleman is he who is willing to abate 
something from his right.”—Schleusner’s Lexicon. 


Marcu 10. 
**The light will never open sealéd eyes; 
It comes to those who willingly would see.” 


CONTRASTS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


To the thousands of Americans who saw the great 
French Exposition of 1889, it will be interesting to com- 
pare the progress made by the nations within the short 
space of four years. 

We shall be amazed to see the contrast between the 
palatial structures of the Columbian Fair and the barn- 
like shelters of the Philadelphia Centennial. The exhib- 
its will show the tremendous strides our country has 
made in the electrical inventions and in the practical 
applications of the forces of Nature. The food prod- 
ucts and objects for daily use, and the marvellous ra- 
pidity of production, or duplication, will form one of 
the many wonders of the Exhibition. To those who 
believe that refinement and taste may be properly com- 
bined with utility solongas manis involved in the 
matter, the contrast between this nation and the nations 
of the Old World will be nearly as conspicuous as it was 
at the Paris Exposition. 

The beautiful products of our people and methods of 
artistic display will be few and far between. Acres of 
canned corn, pyramids of baking powder, shocking 
travesties of Washington, made of cigarettes, and 
thousands of other similar displays will, I hope, hammer 
into the comprehension of this nation that objects of 
manufacture should have other elements besides those 
of utility. A cast-iron stove may bein good taste, like 
the one in Schiller’s house at Weimar, or it may be 
carbuncled all over with chunks of colored glass. The 
commonest objects of every-day use can just as easily be 
made tasteful as hideous. 

It will be interesting to contrast the progress other 
nations have made since the Centennial. Of course, 
England will show the same conservative attitude in 
regard to many of her exhibits as she has shown in 
every exhibition siuce her own in 1851. In art she 
was far behind at that time, but the taste, refinement 
and beauty of the products of the continent gave her a 
shock which led to the foundation of the South Kensing- 
ton Museum and to Schools of Art. Her next exhibition 5 
at Paris, showed the strides she had made in these mat- 
ters while we were stillin therear. If she exhibits the 
history of her railroads, as she did at Paris, we shall 
have an illustration of the absolutely conservative 
character of our English cousin. Standing on the orig- 
inal cast-iron track will be a railway passenger carriage 
made exactly fifty-five years ago and used by the South 
Eastern Railroad Company. The cars have varied in no 
essential respect for half acentury; here you will see 
the three close bins with the seats facing each other, 
each bin having two doors; the four wheels beneath; 
the cumbersome methods of shackling; the interior 
devices of the old stage coach, such as straps to hang on 
by in going over mountainous roads—all will be essen- 
tially the same as they are today. The only change in 
the whole affair is that economy has compelled the sub- 
stitution of steel rails for cast-iron ones because they 
proved cheaper in the end. This perhaps illustrates, not 
so much the conservative character of the nation, as its 
effrontery or stolidity—effrontery if it assumes that in 
the year 1838 a passenger car was planned that was to 
be forever the best device for that purpose; or stolidity 
in never having made anything better. But little harm 
would have been done by these co-ossifled stage-coaches 
on four wheels, if the vehicie had been confined to the 
land of its origin; but, likeanoxious weed, it has 
spread over Europe to the misery and annoyance of 
those who know of better ways. 

The picture galleries will form a most attractive \feat- 
are. So many nations will contribute that even if one 


' 


has no taste for art he will be interested in studying the 
ethnical traits of the various peoples as shown by the 
groups of pictures. The Norwegians, with their clear, 
cold and honest paintings, like the people; the English, 
with their painstaking and conscientious treatment of 
domestic though not always artistic subjects; the French, 
or rather the Parisian, for he it is who dominates France, 
with startling surprises and charming bits; grand pict- 
ures side by side with the most shocking—either eon- 
spicuous nakedness or men and women puddled in gore— 
harlots, vitriol-throwers, assassins, portraits of pallid 
women or dissolute men, will be there by the score, and 
interspersed thickly on the walls will be portrajts of art- 
ists at work at their easels—the only way that many have 
of letting the werld know that they are artists. The 
large number of these kinds of pictures in which, also, 
the nude model is vulgarly prominent suggests in the 
strongest manner the indolence of the ordinary Parisian 
artist and his poverty of ideas. No snow effects or cold 
weather conditions, no sun-rise or frosty morning or 
misty river can lure him from his apartments. It would 
seem that these lazy fellows, leading a hot life in the wild 
city, find it too much of a hardship to go outside of their 
ateliers for subjects, and so turn to and paint one 
another. 

Qur country will be pre-eminent in labor-saving de- 
vices, ingenious applications of mechanical motions, utili- 
zation of waste products; and in art matters, in the 
wonderful development of photo-relief processes, with no 
diminution in the hign character of the way of making 
wood-engravings. 

The Japanese will stand out with their varied products 
as the most artistic people jn the world, and their degra- 
dation will be seen only in those things in which they at- 
tempt to imitate the art methods of other people. 

=. 6. M. 





A NATIONAL LAUNDRY. 








Mr. Miller of Wisconsin, member of Congress, 
recently introduced into the House of Representatives a 
bill providing for the establishment of a Department of 
Public Laundries to be presided over by a member of the 
Cabinet. The statement is credited to Daniel Webster 
that the foundation of a happy home lay in the sending 
of the wash out. In thus arranging for the practical 
carrying out of Mr. Webster's maxim, Mr. Miller of Wis- 
consin places himself almost on a level with that states- 
man. 
It needs not the pen or the tongue of Webster to 
describe the evils brought upon the inhabitants of this 
country by the weekly wash. To old and young, married 
and single, the evils are there although their effects vary. 
In the usual family, where the wash is done at home, it 
occupies the attention of the ‘help’ for the first two days 
of the week almost to the exclusion of their ordinary 
duties. During these two days, the ordinary work of 
the kitchen is sadly neglected and the meals are prepared 
with fearful haste. To the culinary neglect of the first 
two days in the week is to be attributed the dyspepsia 
which is the curse of the American people. The giving 
up of this portion of the week to the wash, to the exclu- 
sion of all other matters, precludes any attempt at hospi- 
tality; so that, ia all but the richest households, all 
social recreation is postponed to the latter part of the 
week, which is overcrowded with receptions and dinners, 
thus aggravating the bodily dyspepsia which owes its 
origin to the difficulties of the first part of the week and 
creating a social dyspepsia which is almost as much to be 
deplored. 
Passing the dyspeptic features of this evil, we find 
that the inevitable wash is having a markedly retarding 
effect upon the tendency of our city folk to establish 
themselves in the suburbs of our cities. The enterprise 
of the steam railways and the extension of the electric 
railways makes it quite practicable for the dwellers in 
cities to live ten or even twenty miles from their places 
of business. Many people, therefore, have established 
themselves and their families in the fresh air of the 
country, and many more would do the same but for the 
difficulty, nay, the almost impossibility. of securing and 
retaining the necessary domestic staff. Here the wash is 
the grand consideration, and the unfortunate suburban 
in searching for help finds, in the catechism through 
which he is put by those whom he wishes to engage as 
cook or maid, that the wash is the rock on which most of 
his arrangements split. Indeed, after the said cook or 
maid has been engaged and has reached the quiet shades 
of the country, it is almost inevitable that the size of the 
wash will result in the demand for an increased honora- 
rium or the speedy termination of the engagement. 

Now in the country the expense of ‘sending out the 


sity of transporting it to and from the laundry or the 
railway station, or, in some cases, where the washer is 
taken in, of transporting the laundress to and from the 
house; and the expense and trouble attendant thereon 
have forced back to the city many families which would 
have been better and happier in the country and has kept 
in the city many who yearn for, but dread, the change. 
Nor is the case much to be preferred of those who 





through choice or necessity ‘send out their wash.’ What 





wash,’ which is always great, is increased by the neces- | 
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| cles of apparel too small or two large ‘ad 
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equivalent in the shape of his own |,..; clothes String uy 
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mistakes and delays are bound to o-. ir Teen ' 
volved is too small fora recourse t» +), law Pee ad 
dries make serious inroads into com for; and tens = 
To all of us, then, who have suffereg in + a 


described above, the proposal of Mr. Mil 


grateful sound. Let us not be distur), ' Ne on 
Mr. Miller has introduced numerous ot)jer bills aa Maa 
treme socialistic tendency. Weare yo: bound to mt. 
all we want is a cheap and efficient » vernment isang 

Fancy the prompt and reliable collec: of our _— 
every day by careful uniformed seryay:. Of the o. 
Fancy the careful washing with soaps that have venal 


alyzed by the government chemists! | ANCY the caret 
bleaching and drying and invariable anc ' rompt relan . 
our own tous; and, finally, fan y the a 


extremely moda 
rate bill—for the laundries, of cours: ‘ 





Wil be run at ost 
price, if indeed they are not to be free! 

And think of the insignificant opposition that could be 
organized to this beneficent scheme. [yo Only ness 
who could possibly object to it ar: present washes 
women and washer-men, the majority of the latter being 
Chinamen. Now, neither washer-women nor Chinames 
have votes, and how could their oppositiog therefor 
amount to anything in the face of the determination ¢ 
the bravest and fairest Americans? 

rHomas Cora 
HISTORICAL WORK IN MASSACHE. 
SETTS. 
ANDREW MCFARLAND DAVIS BEFORE THE COLONLL 
CIETY OF MASSACHUSE?Ts. 
Il. 
THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 
In 1812 another Suclety was organized whose purpose 


was, so far as can be inferred from the petition for, 
charter and from the language of the charter itself, » 
establish a museum and a depository for materials whie 
would be of use to future historians. The movement for 
the incorporation of this Society took place in Worceste 
The name selected was the American 
Society. 

The subscribers to the petition stated that, ‘infloensd 
by a desire to contribute to the advancement of the Aru 
and Sciences, and to aid, by their individual aoa opie 
efforts, in collecting and preserving such materials 
may be useful in marking their progress, not only ia the 
United States, but in other parts of the globe, avi wit 
ing also to assist the researches of the future historians 
of our country,” they woald ‘‘respectfully represest 
the Legislature that, in their opinion,the establishment of 
an Antiquarian Society, within this Commonwealth, would 
conduce essentially to the attainment of these objects.” 
The charter which was granted in response to this 
petition set forth the purposes of the Society in the pre 
amble as follows: ‘Whereas, the collection and preset 
vation of the Antiquities of our country, and of curiow 
and valuable productions in art and nature, haves te 
dency to enlarge the sphere of human knowledge, sid We 
progress of science, perpetuate the history of moral and 
political events, and to improve and interest posterity; 
Therefore, be it enacted, etc.” It was provided in te 
Act of Incorporation that the Library and Museum of the 
Society should be kept in the town of Worcester. This 
location of the Society was natural, since the first move 
ment towards its incorporation originated in Worcester; 
but the introduction into its charter of the clause req 
ing the Library and Museum to be kept there probably 
arose from the views on the subject of Isaiah Theaes 
who may be said to have been the founder of the Society. 
It was stated in the petition for a charter that one of te 
subscribers ‘‘was in possession of a valuable collection 
of books, obtained with great labor and expense, the 
value of which may be fairly estimated at sboat five 
thousand dollars, some of them more ancient than oa 
be found in any other part of our country, and all 
which he proposes to transfer to the proposed Society 


Isaiah Thomas is the person alluded to in the above an 
regarded wit 


Antiquarig 





graph. His opinions therefore were rils 
deference. It is sald that he not only feared gn 
of conflagration to which such a collection would ail 
posed in Boston, but that he regarded = eee 
danger on the seaboard, from the ravages 0! & ishing 
|enemy in time of war, as a sufficient reas0 for aaa “d 
the books and curiosities of the Society to e retal 
an interior town. his own et 


In 1819, Mr. Thomas offered to build 8 ety. The 
pense a suitable edifice for the use of the ae parst- 
offer was accepted, and the building erected oat 
| ance thereof was dedicated in 1820. - — cs 
| bers, prepared in 1819, brings to our view 8° © ps ars 
| on the part of the Society that its eer of 

a state charter might obscure the natioa® . ition of te 
its work. In the same address we find 4 defin 
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from si tly cod from its comprising men of the 
{rom its ap ‘od celiigence in the nation, and some of 
frst standing ; - as coun ae objects of this 
first ee  oonsurate with the lapse of time, and 
panation “ ; ye more and more accumulating in the 
ve Denelts — 


As the antiquities of our country, 

ne means, rapidly decreasing, an institution 
Nee “ ve to collect and preserve such as 
‘tained must be viewed as highly 
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remall - ~<a chief objects of the inquiries and re- 
—. ain 8 s ty, which cannot too soon arrest its 
ooo American Antiquities, natural, artificial 
sitention, W'™ 

sad <ga of the Society is limited to one 
— pr f ty and has always been distributed 
ae aah .o. Anexamination of a recent list 
thoroaghout 


ne States and the District of Colum- 


shows that twel 
, ed in the Society by active or domestic 


pia were represeut 


ws, The list of foreiga members, though few in 
a « made up exclusively of men of great distinc- 
on all parts of the civilized world. 
” ated meetings of the Society are held semi-annually 
g Apriland October The October meeting is the Annual 
vesting, at which officers are elected, and is held in 


Worcester at the Antiquarian Hall. The April Meeting 
. seid in Boston at the rooms of the American Academy 
an and Sciences. The building now occupied by the 
Society, known as Antiquarian Hall, was completed in 
gibliography of the Society was compiled by 
Nathaniel Paine and was printed in 1876ina pamphlet 
etitied ‘Account of the American Antiquarian Society 

of its publications—Prepared for the Interna- 


+) t 3 
With & use 


tious! Exhibition of 1876.’ Another list of the Publica- 

sof the Society, prepared by the same author, was 
pihlished by thé Society in 1883. A Bibliography 
braght duwn to a still later date is given in the Annual 
peort of the American Historical Society for the year 
190, Six volumes, entitled ‘Archeologia Americana; 


Transactions and Collections of the American Antiqua- 
rian Soclety,’ were published 1820-1874. Beside these, 
various scattered reports of meetings, addresses and 
proceedings were published from time to time. Since 
1849, the Proceedings have been regularly printed. They 
inclode Reports of Council and of officers, and original 
papers read atthe meetings. 

The following selections from the publications in the 
Archwologia Americana will indicate the character of 
the contents of these volumes: Hennepin’s account of 
the discovery of the river Mississippi, etc.; A synopsis 
of the Indian Tribes of North America, by Albert Gal- 
latin, LL. D.; An historical account of the doings and 
suferiags of the Christian Indians of New England, by 
Dauiel Gookin; Records of the Company of the Massa- 
cbusetis Bay, to the embarkation of Winthrop and his 
woclates for New England, with an introductory 
Gupter on the origin of the Company, by Samuel F. 
fsven, A. M.; The diaries of John Hull, Mint-Master 
tod Treasurer of the Colony of Massachusetts Bay, with 
‘memoir by Sam’! Jennison, Esq.; Original documents 
from the State Paper Office, London, and the British 
Museum, illustrating the history of Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
tts American Colony, and the Colony at Jamestown, 
wh an appendix containing a memoir of Sir Ralph 
lane, edited by Rev. E. E. Hale; A discourse of Virgin- 
4 by Edward Maria Wingfield, edited with notes and 
"introduction by Charles Deane, A. M.; New England’s 
lurities discovered by John Josselyn, Lieut., with an 
‘uirvdection by Edward Tuckerman; History of Printing 
# America, etc., by Isaiah Thomas, LL. D., being a sec- 
mé edition with the author’s corrections and additions. 


The Proceedings contain a great number of papers 
erering 4’ variety of topics of historical and archwologi- 
* ‘portance. A few titles will indicate their character ; 
ely Lib-arian, with a historical sketch of ef- 
shh igerent periods to delineate and decipher the in- 
ot aoeee agian Rock ; The Early Paper Currency 
o_ rela Nathanie] Paine; Remarks on re- 
ra the His: ‘ogical and Anthropological discoveries, also 
the iain of E re discoveries and settlement on 
mphieal B eee Some World and contributions to Geo- 
td Mr Maior of ‘rom the British Records Commission 
Dams: oo ‘he British Museum, etc, etc.,by Charles 
WS. F. ~ ia i American Occupatidn and Civilization, 
Japenese * 8q.; The Likelihood of an Admixture of 
Deris, Bea - c-: on our North West Coast, by Horace 

“4-; Origin and Early progress of Indian Mis- 


Sous in New Eng! 
ball, LL. p, ugiand, ete. ete.; by J. Hammond Trum- 
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County. Thesubject has also been topically | t 


its shelves. Some of these are quite rare and attract | 


students of American history from all parts of the coun- 
try. The manuscript collection is especially rich in 
material covering the period of the Revolution. A card | 


catalogue of the library is in preparation and nearly com- 
pleted. 





MUSEUM OF FLNE ARTS. 








THE WINTER EXHIBITIONS—WORKS OF THE CHENEY 


BROTHERS—TAPESTRIES. 


There is perhaps no more reposeful place to-day in this 
hurried and worried city that the Print-Rooms of the 
Museum of Fine Arts. To look at the work of John 
Cheney and of his brother, Seth Wells Cheney, is almost 
to forget that there is a ‘congested district’ and that Bos- 
ton Common is in danger from ‘rapid transit.’ Here are 
portraits of many men and women who during the last 
half-century had ieading parts in making Boston the in- 
spiration not only of New England but of that West 
which is today the greater New England—men and wo- 
men whose fame is now practically world-wide. 
Yet throughout this entire ;collection the key-note is 
tranquility. From such a society as this it was easy for 
Emerson to draw his fine generalization: ‘‘The gentleman 
is quiet, the lady is serene.” It is with acurious feeling 
that anyone of this generation looks upon the portraits of 
such well-known men as Henry W. Longfellow, Hon. 
Charles G. Loring (that Bayard of courtesy,) William 
Cullen Bryant, Roger Wolcott, Rev. George Putnam, D. 
D., Rt. Rev. F. D. Huntington—the names might be taken 
almost at random and the list made a Jong one—portraits 
not of these men as we know them today, but of them in 
their youth and young manhood, when(to speak of trivial 
things) young men brushed their hair well forward above 
their ears, and rarely, if ever, judging from Seth Wells 
Cheney’s crayons, parted it in the middle. 
The ladies ofthat earlier time—and surely it shows 
the decadence in good manners that I should have given 
them the second place!—with the hair laid smoothly in 
gentle curves over the ears that peeped through at times 
jn a way that the beaux (the ‘dude,’ happily, had not been 
envolved at that period) doubtless found conquettish 
enough; or the ringlets that one may still see now and 
then, framing the placid face of some dear old lady ;— 
“How are they parted froin the things that be!” 

Not that all the notables have left us. To call the 
roll of the distinguished names would be to repeat many 
aone whose bearer still walks the streets of Boston. 
That bright child’s face—who dreamed of the genius for 
musical criticism latent in that young brain? That young 
lady, lightly sketched in sanguine—who could have 
prophesied her devotion to the cause of her sex? 

All these pictures of children are noticeably tender 
and childlike in their expression. One longs to feel of 
that plumpness which never becomes heaviness, and to 
watch those charming dimples play at hide-and-seek in 
cheek and chin. 

I have lingered full long over the works of Seth W. 
Cheney, but before passing to those of his brother there 
are the Allston Outlines, which the brothers did together ; 
admirable studies of what a few simple lines can give 
both of expression and of pose. The long, graceful 
sweep of certain lines in the angels’ wimgs in one of the 
outlines from ‘Jacob’s Dream’ is specially good. It must 
have been at about this time (1850) that Margaret Fuller, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, and other budding Transcendental- 
ists, congratulated themselves upon having some copies 
of Flaxman’s ‘Outlines’ for an fevening’s entertainment; a 
point cited by some writer to show how starved was the 
gsthetic sense in America in the early part of this cen- 
tury; not, however, that Flaxman’s ‘Outlines’ call for 
invidious criticism. 

It was probably this lack of an art atmosphere in 
America (as the author of the Prefatory Note to the 
catalogue of this collection hints) that ‘disheartened’ 
John Cheney; whose drawing of the Sistine Madonna is 


fons speaks well for his industry no less than for his 


used is as follows: treated, in the History of Worcester County, by Samuel |art. ‘The Lace Cap’ rests above a face of much gracious- 
: ¢. the Legislature of Massachu- ‘S. Green, Esq., a member of the Society. The Library ness—the face of a lady, one feelscertain. In ‘Devotion,’ 
to from doubts having been expressed | has grown from the little collection of books given by the broad, Elizabeth ruff is as bad in effect as the puff at 
.d the power to grant & charter with- | Isaiah Thomas, to about 100,000 volumes, consisting In | the shoulder of the modern sleeve will be, if any artist of 
of Columbia. Its members are selected part of pamphlets which are estimated at ten to a volume. | to-day dares to ‘put it in a picture;’ but this does not 

It has nearly four thousand volumes of newspapers on | reflect on Mr. Cheney's good taste, ‘Devotion’ being a 
| delineation from a picture of R. Cosway’s. 


Here, as in the crayon portraits, are the faces of many 


noted men and women: Edward Everett, Joseph Story, 
William Ellery Channing; and those known to American 
letters as well—N. P. Willis, Frances Sargent Osgood 
and Lydia H. Sigourney are half-a-dozen names out of 
the many. 


Both of the brothers drew ideal heads, as well—one, 

a mere title vignette, shows graceful curves in the 

poise of the head and the lines of the feather-fan. A 

bust of A. Bronson Alcott and acharcoal drawing of 

the Cheney Homestead, by D. Kimberly, are in this 

collection of the works of these New England artists; 

works that give their beholders interesting hints of 

bygone days. 

Another notable exhibition at the Museum of Fine 
Arts (closing with the month of February) has been that 
of tapestries; those wonderful examples of [patience and 
skill that are practically impossible of execution in these 
days of machine-made decoration. Noone room in the 
Museum has been large enough to display them all, and 
they have been scattered about with excellent effect in 
the Textile Gallery, the Coin, Metal and Porcelain 
Rooms, and in the Hall. 

In many of them, time has toned down the colors, 
but though they have been softened they are not oblit- 
erated, and the spectator has been able to form his 
conception of their merits without fear lest he might 
‘dilate at the wrong emotion.’ In the ‘Sea-port,’ one 
ofthe more modern tapestries, however, there is bril- 
liant coloring, especially in the costumes. This, a Beau- 
vais tapestry, is from a painting by Joseph Vernet and, 
though given in the catalogue as of the present century, 
the context suggests the eighteenth century instead. 
‘See the Lone Fisherman,” was one of the comments 
overheard while looking at it. A Brussels tapestry 
(subject unknown) but ‘fabricated’ by Jean Raes, has 
a verse of old Spanish upon it, which is 
lated in the catalogue: 


thus trans- 


“O man, to human life 

Thou findest free introduction! 

And to follow the chosen path 

Considerately, nature and reason 

Invite you,”’ 
For the most part, reds and blues predominate in the 
costumes of the figures of the various tapestries ; though 
the ‘Verdure’ ones, which have formed the chief display 
inthe Coin Room, are as the name indicates largely in 
greens, bluish or yellowish for the most part, usually 
without high colors and showing landscapes with small 
ponds of water, trees, birds—with sometimes a gro- 
tesque ;—and chateaux that lift their pepper-pot turrets 
in the background. 
‘The Baptism of the Adriatic,’ displayed in the Porce- 
lain Room; a Flanders tapestry in silk and wool, after 
Tintoretto, is perhaps as imposing as any. The Adri- 
atic, symbolized by a young man, kneels before the 
Doge, while Court cfficials go through with the proper 
ceremonial. Very different from this, much more at- 
tractive to my way of thinking, was ‘Autumn,’ in silk, wool 
and gold, showing ‘‘the peasant life of the 16th century ;” 
though the queer, uncouth reaping-hooks, that exactly 
reverse the proportions of small and great curves as 
compared with the modern sickle, and the clumsy, 
straight-handled scythe in the foreground, no less than 
the whole suggestion of out-of-door freedom and activity, 
have the sentiment of as early a time as that of Chaucer. 

One very singular thing marks the Aubusson tapestry 
of ‘The Last Supper’—there are fourteen Tigures at the 
table; thirteen Apostles and the Lord. Of course, I did 
not credit this at tbe first counting, nor at the second. 
I asked a friend to count for me, who arrived at the 
same result. I counted them several times at my first 
visit and again at my second. One is scarcely more than 
a face—that of Saint John, the beloved disciple. Did 
the artist, using poetic—or artistic—license, intentionally 
introduce Saint Matthias? 
‘The Assumption of the Virgin Mary’ (School of 





a revelation of the possibilities, at least,of American art, 
even in those earlier days. ‘Keepsakes,’ ‘Tokens,’ and 
a long line of ‘Annuals’—these made up a large part of 
the artistic side of American life at that time; and though 


artist’s brother. 





bas printed another account in the History of 








artists of the modern Impressionist School, which cares 
so much for ‘studies’ that it has little time for pictures, | 
might find these little landscapes by John Cheney over- 
elaborate in their composition and ‘academic’ (that word 
of crowning disapproval) in their massing of light and 
shade, there is a delicacy about them, a gentle avoidance 
of startling contrasts together with a subdued light, that 
hints something of what ‘‘grace, strength and dignity lie 
in repose,” in common with the crayon portraits by their 


The great number of engravings ,and lithographs 
which John Cheney contributed to the various publica- 


Raphael), is one of the finest tapestries in its general 
| effect—a Madonna seated on the crescent moon, attended 
by child-angels, while below there are kneeling figures 
around an open sarcophagus. The coloring remains 
brilliant. 

The simple straightforwardness of the early artists, 
who cared vastly more for the undying thought than they 
did for its costuming, is admirably shown in the great 
tapestry, ‘Crossing the Red Sea;’ where Pharoah’s army 
are sinking beneath the waves, arrayed in medisval 
armor. 

In all, something like fifty complete tapestries were 
exhibited—I have only indicated a few, taken here and 
there. Many of them were bordered; one had an oval 


picture in the lower portion, while the upper part was 
filled with a beautiful design of fruit and flowers with a 
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vase for the central ornament; al) this against a reddish 
background. A ‘Scene in China’ differed in color-scheme 
from the others—there were no brilliant hues and the 
drawing and composition were more modern, as became a 
tapestry of the 18th century. 

Besides these flarge and magnificent designs—woven 
pictures, proper for kings’ houses—there were bits of 
ancient fabrics from Egypt and Peru; pathetic reminders 
of perished civilizations. Fragments of robes; dresses, 
tunics, togas—who shall undertake to reconstruct the life 
of which they were once apart! How modern, in com- 
parison, seem the great tapestries of the fifteenth, six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries—tapestries that (pace 
Leif Erickson’and'a few adventurous Norsemen) cover 
the discovery of America and its early settlement, so far 
as modern Europe had a hand in it. Modern Europe, 
even then! Verily, this is a young nation! 

Boston should thank the owners alike of the pictures 
in the Cheney collection and of these tapestries, for their 
public-spirited kindness in loaning them for exhibition. 

ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 





LONDON, 
DR. W. O. PERKINS BEFORE THE PARKER MEMORIAL 
SCIENCE CLASS. 


Perhaps the most prominent idea which strikes an 
American, as he’ enters London for the first time, is the 
massiveness, the solidity, the apparent strength of 
everything. The cab or carriage in which he is driven 
from the railroad station is evidently made with reference 
to endurance, without regard to quantity of material, 
artistic design or finish. The builaings are of brick 
and stone, badly finished and geneva!!y unattractive as 
to architectural design. What tae original color was, 
it would be impossible to tell, as they are now all alike 
—a dirty brown, almost black, with the soot of the soft 
coal, which is a constituent part of the London fog. 

An American will observe the pavements of the 
streets. He adjusts himself in his cab so as to keep his 
equilibrium, to prevent his hat from being smashed 
down over his eyes, or from being pitched headlong 
into the street, as would be liable to happen at home; 
but nothing untoward occurs, and the cab glides along 
smoothly as on a solid floor. The pavements are mostly 
asphalt, a few of wood, but all smooth, hard and clean. 

There are several Londons. The ‘old London,’ the 
city proper, contains 625 acres, a little less than a square 
mile, and a population of 50,000; the London School 
Board district contaiving 75,460 acres, population about 
4,000,000; and the metropolitan and city police districts, | 
the greater London, with 441,559 acres, 700 square 
miles, and between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 of people. 
Statistics are dry, but in no other way can I give an 

adequate idea of the magnitude of the great metropolis. 
Within the Metropolitan area are more than 800,000 
dwelling houses and 750 miles of railroad. The streets, 
placed end to end, would reach from Newfoundland to 
San Francisco, more than 3000 miles. The number of 
public houses (drinking houses) is over 7500, and coffee 
houses 1800. To feed London is required, annually, 
17,000,000 bushels of wheat, 850,000 oxen, 4,250,000 
sheep, calves and pigs, 9,250,000 poultry and game, and 
145,000 tons of fish. Todrink London is required, annu- 
ally, 185,000,000 quarts of malt liquor, 35,000,000 quarts 
of wine, 20,000,000 quarts of other liquors. There are 
a few horse-car lines, mostly in the suburbs; but the 
passenger traffic is mainly carried on by omnibuses, cabs 
and underground railways. The railways carry annually 
150,000,000 passengers. 

London is an aggregation of towns, each district 
retaining its original name as Charing Cross, Westmin- 
ster, Chelsea, Kensington, Highgate, etc. There is no 
pretense to regularity in the streets; they very much 
resemble a piece of irregular patchwork— a ‘crazy 
quilt’? for instance. They are mostly narrow, and the 
principal ones are constantly crowded with busses, cabs, 
and all kinds of vehicles. The ‘rule of the road’ is that 
carriages must keep to the left; and the police keep 
those going on one side of the street, and those coming 
on the other; so that there are seldom accidents or block- 
ades. Foot passengers keep to the right. Why this 
difference, I do not know; but itis quite enough reason 
foran Englishman that his ancestors did so. 

London is about 5° further north than Ottawa, Can- 
ada, but the cold is less severe than in Boston, although 
very disagreeable on account of the dampness in the at- 
mosphere. In ordinary seasons the thermometer aver- 
ages about 37° above zero in January and February, and 
62° in July and August. The bane and discomfort of 
the climate in winter are the smoke, fog and cold winds. 
The London fogjis of two Kinds, the ordinary biack fog, 
the least dangerous, and the yellow, or ‘pea-soup,’ fog, 
which gets down your throat and suffocates you. 

In the early morning, before the coal fires are lighted, 
the London atmosphere is clear, pure and bright, but 
this is all changed when the smoke of the soft coal 
streams from the 800,000 chimneys of factories, houses, 
hotels and restaurants. The atmosphere is black with a 
darkness worse than that which enveloped the land of 


| better than the cabby. 


felt.” The same condition of atmospheric gloom con- 
tinues, year after year, although to a much greater de- 
gree in winter than in summer. It penetrates your 
dwelling; it is everywhere; it discolors everything. 
Architectaral beauty is destroyed, internal art decoration 
in all its forms is more or less sullied and disfigured, and 
the labor and annoyance in maintaining domestic cleanli- 
ness is very great. But all this inconvenience, the 
destruction of the beautifuland of domestic comfort,is en- 
tirely overshadowed and is as nothing compared with the 
destructive influence and deadly contagion which lurk 
insidiously in the smoke-laden fog of London. Fogs also 
cause much damage to plants and flower-buds in the con- 
servatories, not ouly from the absence of light but from 
the pores of the leaves becoming filled with the sulphur- 
ous soot matter contained in the fogs. 

During a dense fog one can scarcely see across the 
street, even with the aid of the sickly gas lamps, which 
are still in use in this great metropoiis; no electric lights 
yet, except a very few supported by individuals. The 
shortest day in London is only seven hours and forty-five 
minntes, and the winter, when the fogs are on, seems 
like one continuous night. If you attempt to cross the 


street ina fog, yourun plump against the postman and 


his big letter-bag; on you go again, feeling your way, 
and you run straight into the arms of Bridget who is re- 
turning with her well-filled market basket, and down you 
go pell-mell—yourself, Bridget, basket and the material 
for the boarding-house dinner, allin a heap. You wend 
your way to the Bank of England, the centre of business 
activity, and watch the ghostly forms as they emerge 
from and enter this abyss of darkness that envelops 
everything. There is a ‘hurrying to and fro’ of half-in- 
visible forms; and, like the philosopher who is conning 
over the mysteries of human life, you exclaim: ‘‘From 
whence, and whither?” There is a spectral form, near 
by, waving a black thing like a phantom umbrella; but 


| Jehu heeds it not, and disappears with his phantom bus- 
load of ghosts like the dissolving views of a panorama. | 


You strain your eyes through this tawny weltering fog to 
get a view of the Royal Exchange, the Mansion House, 
the spire of St. Paul’s; but all is vold—‘Spires’ bridges, 


streets, and squares, as if a spunge had wiped out Lon- 


don,” as Mrs. Browning says. 


The cab-driver is the worst swindler in London; he is} 


| never satisfied with the legal fare, and the omnibus and 


horse-car conductor expects to add to his income by pur- 
loining. The average boarding-house keeper is little 
When you enter a hotel or 
boarding-house, arrange at a certain price per day or 
week, inclusive, (i. e. including everything), or yon will 
have a bill of extras as long as the moral law—service, 
candles or gas, boots, fire, tea, bath, etc., etc.—some of 
which you probably never had. 

Begging in some form is almost a national trait. One 
cannot walk the streets without having his sympathies 
wrought upon by the various appeals for charity: but he 
must harden iis heart, for the great majority are only 
swindlers and would spend all they could get for beer 
It is legal to beg; but to evade the law, one carries a 
box of matches in one hand, another a pair of shoe- 
strings; another plays an old broken-down hand-organ, 
grinding out ‘Those lovely blue eyes,’ another a violin 
with three strings. An old woman carries a borrowed 
baby, or a dummy, singing with a cracked voice and 
looking up piteously atevery window. The blind beggar, 
standing on the corner with a pitiful expression, quickly 
takes the coin which you hand him, but he will not say 
‘thank you’ till he bas scanned it with his own eyes to 
make sure that it is not counterfeit. 

A respectable woman will not walk the principal 
streets after 4 or 5 o’clock without an escort. The public 
houses are closed at 12.30, at which time the entire crowd 
is turned out, and the streets have the appearance of 
pandemonium let loose. The drunkenness on the streets 
at this time is indescribable; more women than men. 
Women patronize the beer-shops as much as men. I have 
seen half a dozen drunken women in Drury Lane, in one 
evening, on my return from the opera; and women stag- 
gering out of the public houses with young children in 
theirarms. The Englishman is not combative except 
when drunk. Half the murders are committed under the 
influence of drink. 

If you wish to see an English gentleman at his best 
you must see him in the country; for he is fond of out- 
door life—fishing, boating, racing, shooting, hunting, 
riding, and athletic sports. The gentry retire into the 
country in August. If one is fortunate enough to get an 
invitation to shoot on one of the great estates, he is sure 
of being royally entertained and of having a plenty of 


sport. Upon receiving an invitation, one must not reply, | from the florists. 
in the American fashion, ‘Cannot tell now; perhaps will | 


do so later.” 

such matters. 
and decline the invitation, or accept and ask what time 
will be convenient. The reply willbe a certain date or a 
choice of dates, on such atrain, for dinner, and to re- 
main a certain number of days; and you are expected to 
make yourself at home; the house and its contents are at 


The English are very formal and precise in 





Egypt, which we read was ‘‘a darkness that might be 


your disposal. You will be dined and wined to your 
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| spectable districts, but in the poorer parts of Lond 
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| so that they may become well rooted ! 
You should either express your regrets to the light. 


| appetite’s content, and your every want y 


best-trained and most attentive ser, sate Tents te 

remain over the specified time, as othe, a 9 Dest oy 

ably invited. If you are a strange, ; : me Te Dh 

others and do likewise. She CUstoms Fug, 
The farewell ceremony wil! be rpris 

can. You will be expected to fee . v6 WO 80 Amen 


- ry se hoa 
to the esta>lishment, from one to ; "Stougi 


as there will probably be twenty a a 


or ti 


an expensive week’s entertainmen: Yo “i mes 
remained in London, boarded at a first-class ™ 
visited the opera every night, at half +), cost <3 “ ix 
lish gentleman of my acquaintance tojq me se beg 
declined a very tempting invitation ty Ause a " » 
afford to accept it. ~~ 
Perhaps you ask: ‘‘Why should a Ost allow his» 
to contribute to his servants’ sup). Ww. ee 
lish you know.” Every servant at a boardine-.. bey 
peets a fee when he leaves or wh. en ae 


often as you are willing to give. Byer, ‘ tel 
house and restaurant proprietor expects + saci 
ningjexpenses from fees to servant 
your country host object? The thea 
agent, office agent expect the sam Every lett 
goes from door to door, and into . y offies 
for money at Christmas, as does ey: 
government actually estimates th: 
ceived at Christmas (as Christmas ces) ind 
on the pitable salary that it doles out to lettercars, 
While the Sunday in London is ; . 
tans, there is as much external respect { 
the average city in the United States 
man can never feel proud of his Sunday «o long ay 
drinking-houses are kept open. The arist CACY andi 
middle classes go to church and say: “(© Lord. be mm 
ful unto us, miserable sinners ;” ‘“‘Remember th Seba 
day to keep it holy,” and ‘Oh Lord, incline our Arts ty 
keep this law;” while the lower classes go to the , . 
houses, spend the few pennies left from 
wages, and go home gloriously drunk 
Apropos of Sunday observance, there | 
against Sunday trading. It is well observed ip thy 


But the Boy 


eir weekly 


shops are open the same as any day. There js 
Society’ which requested the Archbishop of | 
| a few years ago, to preach at St. Pauls’ Cat 

Sdndey on ‘the better observance of Sunday cup 
sented and named the day; but the zealous Socletray 
so anxious that his Lordship’s preaching and pete 
should correspond, that they suggested to him & 
should lodge near the Cathedral Saturday night we 
not to desecrate the Sabbath by travelling. The «rns 
was never preached. 
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CARE OF BULBS AFTER BLOOMING, 





I refer to such bulbs as have bloomed in the window gar. 
den. The usual method isto let them dry off after fowe- 
ing, cut down the foliage, pack the bulbs in a paper tag 
and keep inadry place till autumn, then re-pot. Th 
result of second blouming under those circumstances § 
far from satisfactory; and why? We are told that we 
bulb has become greatly exhausted by being flowered” 
the house and of course cannot bloom as wel! agals 

But why should itexhaust a bull any more bow 
ina pot thanin the open ground? We know that wie 


F) 


the bulb is kept ina hyacinth glass it feeds upon se 


and is of no use afterward; but when kept in the am 
with sufficient fertilizing, why is it not in as good a.com 
tion as when planted in the garden where it will bioss® 
well for years? The trouble lies in the keeping f te 
bulb out of the soil during its period of rest. It pe 


fectly reasonable to suppose that the shrivelling 
bulb when kept in a bag is an injury. 

Let me tell you of a more excellent way; one tal! 
been proved year after year. 


After the flower has decayed, cut the stalk dows 
Continue to give water as before. You will be surprs 
at the growth of the foliage, which has Deen retarded 9 
the development of the bud and bloom CT 
treatment until the leaves turn yellow; then Ww 


lA 


water. After they have decayed, cut them dows. . 
the bulb remain in the pot; or you can pack all 0 2 " 
bulbs into a box of earth, and a good place t beedrt r 
,| ona shelf in the cellar. A still better mets od is to pa 
them in some nook of your garden, if you oe 
where they will recuperate and be all the Detter to)" 
outdoor life when you re-pot them in the Fall It all 
be necessary in that case to put them away '® oan - vs 
form roots, as they already will have formed them, 
will come into blooom earlier than whe® zs pote thet 
or in pots, 4 


If put away in a Dox‘ 


. - tamber ant 1 Octo bef 
should be watered occasionally in esti 


okt 
being prowg> 


. : yD | adopt 

A still better method than the adove, _ peas t pre 

is to let all the hardy bulbs remain in thes oa eryone 
cure new ones for the winter blooming. ** I feel #8 


not do ‘this. Many have no out-door garden. 


s in BY 
much interested in having an abundance of pen : 
garden as in my window, and in the way ™e® 
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cB ach 4, 18% ———— ae 
year. I never have less than one dozen . fine Dorie in its conception and in its realization, is | forms altogether—and the choice lies between that and 
© ort ee OTT ine every autumn, and thus I have a “! wr pe N Pa conventional habits, that it seems & | using them intelligently—meal-hours and table-manners 
DO tag pew Bye son ¢ doors to blossom with the tulips. a orsiip From some foreign land; while to the | are certainly superfluities. The course of the child of 
Te pra psree collec". Roman hyacinths for pot culture, as visitor, who finds himself suddenly at the stairway, the | nature woald be to snatch his food when and “where he 
US, Wate, Many preter © '  enikes of bloom; these jcannot be — sight is one never to be forgotten. wanted it, and eat with the adjuncts nature provides.” 
a e yw up ~ 3 North, as they are not hardy So far as the music is concerned, the arrangement is ** 
0 Ames soft in the OP* ° unfortunate, although there are some vague and dreamy Cassandra smiled, reluctantly, behind her narrowed 
longing like owt » s been sald about tuberoses not numbers which &re not injured by a little more vague-|}ids. ‘I see the drift of your argument,” she said. “I 
ch Anon time, there are many who have | ¢8s- I have listened with the attentive corporal’s guard say, with the ‘coon, ‘Don’t shoot; [ll come down!’ Til 
kes ony pom Os r and they keep their tubers for | 0? the hard benches of the South Main Gallery, to ‘Loin grant you that all things not absolutely indispensable 
gUt bey pol Hearn and wonder why they do not blossom. jee ape and have realized much more of ,the element loin | are related to formalism, and therefore I’m achild of 
Lote! ang paother vway unless you can utilize them for stock | than of anything else. I have promenaded with the art- | formalism, like the rest of you. But I was warring on 
AD Bae Throw thea : y rapidly, and the offsets will | Students, [have seated myself in the rotunda,in the nave, useless and meaningless forms,’ not on significant and 
t be hes sat = * 1pless one wishes many, it is I have noted the close-following echoes of the transepts, | civilized ones.” 
1 not ‘ble to raise them, as the finest bulbs I have tried the stairs, back to, edge to and facing, and  ¥ 
w : 3 and 10 cents each. have even let [the sweet strains drop down on me from ‘‘Are there many useless and meaningless forms? I 
Q'S 2 aes, ge ee isay that it is better to remove the overhead; but, acoustically, not one of these positions | hardly think thatany form ever goes into wide and 
IV's Bag ‘ . from the tabers before planting,as they de- was satisfactory. familiar uve, that has not a real need at the root of it; 
house eg. ne 9 the parent that should all go {nto rhis fact of inadaptability isto be regretted, for the | though I’m not saying everyone who uses the form has, 
ar ez of the blooming stalk. Again, if Germania, Orchestra, which furnishes the music here, is | for himself, digged down to. its root.” 
wring — age a eabstance at the base of the | 80 excellent ornanization, capable of artistic work, witha *,* 
re a e quickly. As the tuberose is a late leacer who is an adept in the arrangement of his pro- ‘A real need! Omnipotent McAllister! J Take just 
tant to start them in the house as drammes. three—it’s growing late, and I’m not going down stairs 
a Joun Riroure, JR. after more wood—take just three of your ‘widely-ac- 
denit Mary D. WELLCOME. ERAGE a cepted and familiar’ forms, and if you can ‘dig down 
rs — a AWAKENING, and uncover the need’ at the root of ‘em, I'll yield the 
- NCETOCHE Ip én ae See 74 ocial sys - 
P —_ oo ; ey Ne Athwart the city’s housetops a dull blur etal oh weablhd: @ edad iadl sea te pathiiis Sons 
ag eieennies-g OF mist floats from the ocean’s near domain; certain seasons to spiritually rejoice—to order; and 
ar be <<eEr ial ~~ Winds rive the spiring smoke to wreath and spur, moetd.nt order!” ; 
otend LURES CORCEE: And early gloom portends a day of rain. °° 
GAY ty eorivania Academty O° 39° sie a pen Far in an upland realm of milder airs, “Well, as to card-etiquette, ” said Fellcita, in her com- 
e Eos eiifce illustrative of one or more styles of modern Wh fortable voice. ‘‘Suppose you go to call on a dear friend, 
e Bogtas ‘ ae : ere hill-tops soften to an outline dim, 
DE we theespecial mission of the building being tndi- , . . newly arrived in the city, and find her not at home. Are 
» alll the glass monitor-tops of the wings. The In- ponies De dppher anh yrabagee pg 2 6 you willing that she should think you have made no effort 
Kew “boasts a collection of casts, including the Past wall of orchard-close and hedge of prim. to see her? Ave You Wiltttie to welt Wb “hl GF Your 
ve Se " « Gbiberti door, some modern statuary, some Here unrestrained have swoln the willow-buds, visit to the memory of the housemaid or the elevator- 
heme a relics, and several rooms-full of paintings, good, Bare bough and briar wealth are promising ; boy? The etiquette that prescribes the leaving of a bit 
, . different and bad, modern, old and antique; the vivid They shrink not from the February floods, of pasteboard settles that difficulty for you. Suppose 
week's f the newest schools and the smoky canvases of Yet welcome a wild flash of bluebird’s wing. you cannot, at the last minute, go to your friend’s recep- 
mye. This the soft swale where resurrection first tion? You are to let her think you have forgotten, or 
a iw Its entrance-hall discloses & good, bread stairway of Wakens the seed; hither the wilding bee wilfully neglect her invitation? The messenger-sent card 
the 1 plies pettere. which, attaining © Broad pusiorm. Seeks nectar from the veined crocus, nursed obviates all that. It says, ‘f think of you.’” 
ed s the visitor to reverse his direction by either one By suns of March; the frail anemone ** 
5 ‘Sands diwo paths, or to continue as originally headed, to the | “And suppose”—thus Cassandra—‘‘your hostess has 
M. wel of along, nave-like passage. Nods, and dull rootlets of the larches cleave asked you ‘to meet Mrs. Jones, Miss Jones, and Miss 
dra som The broad upper-ball, which surrounds the stairway Soil where grim stones aslant are marae to fall.—| seraphita Jones.’ Then it’sthe correct thing, isn’t it, 
Fe ms a three sides, is bordered by smaller rooms, thickly May mortal seed, forgot ip woe 5s ove, , |to send a pack of cards? To say,‘ I thiok not only of 
— bong withpaintings. The naveis central between two | Rise when the trumpets of God’s spring shall call! you, but of Mrs. Jones, Miss Jones and Miss Seraphita 
1 prac series of well-lighted exhibition rooms, and after a little F. D. STICKNEY. Jones!’ One card wouldn’t seem to convey the idea?” 
nie widens into a pleasant rotunda and then pursues its way - o,* 
oh ne , contracted measure into the depths of the large build- FLEETING SHOWS. FelicitA laughed. “It might be”’—she said—‘ that 
aii ing. Theexhibition rooms open forward into the hall, — the Joneses would wish, on returning home, to keep in 
snd thus free circulation throughout the floor is secured. | IN EARLY LENT: A COLLOQUY. mind those who had thought of them during their visit ; 
With commendable public spirit not wholly devoid of | «tent, as I take it”—said Felicita—‘is just an experi-| and they could hardly beg thatsingle card, the property 
AING. fore-thonghtas to matters of worldly gain, the Acad- | ment in holiness.” of their hostess, for that purpose?” 
emy secures from time to time especial collections, | “I had supposed”—said Cassandra—‘‘it was rather an “—" 
tow ru: which may be viewed in its rooms; now, a gallery of | ..,eriment in sacrifice.” ‘‘Humph!” said Cassandra. ‘Well, now come to the 
so tenall pre Rapbaelitic Art; again, a collection of priceless | “Well, in this low world and the days of the begin- | mourning question!” ane 
paper b >ooks and manuscripts. | ys”—said Felicita, musingly, after a pause— ° 
: . *. Perhaps Art, yer se, is not @ drawing card in Phila- | Heessan kena Geek ates doce thing" “The wearing of outward sign of inward grief is a 
stances © cephia; perhaps the location of the Academy to the} *\* beautiful avd gracious and sacred fashion. Intimate 
+ thet the worth of Market Street precludes support by the upper- | The tired peace of Saturday night was in the room. friends may remember and respect our sorrow; casual 
pam we of the city, who do not know, it is said, that there The sleet pricked against the windows; the hearth-fire acquaintances can hardly ve expected to do so. To such, 
so ficy Philsdelphia to the north of this thoroughfare. purred and glowed. Cassandra laid ber pen in its rack the black line on the paper’s edge, the seenrutag veil, the 
° to bem “tat as it may, the persuasive influence of music is|,n4 opened and closed her cramped fingers; then she band upon the hat, are reminders that one’s wee is not 
that whe avoked rt its aid to the support of the worthy clasped both hands about her knee, in the odd, boyish that of every day, and so Soe safeguard. 
. CAUS very hn radew . ro ' to 
a. a given, nana vee piers ene aiteaed eee _ Paget ole herself “But the absurdity of setting Umitetions to one’s 
vai ‘etry, as the vernacular hath it, becomes the Mecca of —r ** grief !—Six months—a gees gg years!”, 
3 $008 ne faithfal. | “‘Lent”—said Cassandra—‘‘always seems to me a relic ‘‘The limitations are not set to grief but to the mood 
ag of _/ She accustomed to our New England methods of | o¢ parbarism—or of meaningless formalism, which is|of grief. A sorrow may last a lifetime; but it is only 
It is pe “a ing Music, the scene, on concert afternoon at the | »uchthesamething. A relic of the time when men black- | when the sorrow is new that every-day interruptions are 
ng oft oma a quaint and queer. Admirable as is the ened their faces to make themselves hideous, and slashed | so poignautly hard—sointolerable—to bear. As merci- 
dead ‘ts legitimate purpose, itis ingeniously un- | themselves with knives to make themselves uncomfort-|ful time goes on, the strangeness of the heart’s new 
that Las — music. The necessities of the sister Art shje and had an idea—I never could guess how developed | attitude toward life softens to wont and usage; the 
m,, weongtuous environment for music. | _that thus to do compensated, in the eyes of their Judges | sorrow is not lost, but its mood changes. It is this 
stalk dows Shap ling nary no place for an orchestra and out of sight, for many past sins and several others they | which is recognized,and justly,ty the gradual withdrawal 
a eons um Sud both of these have been improvised. | aq in contemplation. There always seemed something | of the signs which forbade the too near approach of the 
retarded bs intel eran 's Stationed in the upper hall, in circum- singularly grotesque, to me, about repenting to order, as | every-day world.” oe 
ntinge t2 q Ts, and as a Otis. ; ’ ; 
. IA totions, they hob-nob with | & given Wedsenteg morning, 288, HENGIES RENENESe te & to truly create that mood of intolerance which—O, I 
dows. * fam * Ho}-nob with the end-man of the violins, or hant conclusion on a given Saturday night. But y , 
all of yout ‘tniliarly graze his elbow. Within the iaepid, toetalk trinmp! Sanam. onwhow: end Gmad Cortes and secenea admit it,I have known it!—passionate grief does and 
> keep it is Seslastically, are rows f benches faci : {See ya Oe _” , must create, shall we yet, in hypocrisy, wear the 
» keer ’ 2 tgp »ws Of benches facing the back of the always seem queer to me. te zs 
is to plan Sad ot, w= \ransepts contain each their devotees | *.* — ** 
dee nm 2Y helpers =) the nave contains row on | “All forms?” asked FelicitA composedly, ‘or only «© most sweet and. gracious and tender hypocrisy! 
meee , Pectliar benches. af ; pepe come reeset gm those to mere ae ata wo ya aa trouble to | 5. it better to write in jocund colors, forthe careless 
the dark # “ge the music, or allow it to pour down u on them like meres’ Eat © ape = ae viggiieate mutt d | world to smile at, the fact that our dead have been so 
| them, an ™t from Heaven—and all inde dds tog asia tt domestic forms whose use an aegis Jos prac “i \little mecessary to us that their going calls no cloud 
otted fresh _ fideor flanking galleries, with pri t ws : | nceepen pion: platen naan +“ A 8 di : jacross oUF. 0s, WICH ANSI, CONNER SNE: SO Oey 
pots, thef “t each their little congregatic 4 UF SOUS, COS" | serve--oud METS YOU WOU EUANEVS, EE FOWS: OFEE SORES | They have died and are helpless to answer aught we may 
ae wer the building on ‘ongregations, and scattered about the trouble to study into their raison d’ étre—because they |... in word or act, in observance neglected or kept; 
mete tach with is ~-denp stumbles continually upon rooms, gre symbols whose employment saves much time and for that piteous helplessness’ sake shall we not guard 
fe ass of pictures, eee pe bese ag & bleak wall or speech.” a.” from the world the sorrowful truth that they have not 
ne 1 ado! Aree of the Sweet ala re PosstAIny Of. sight of the | Id ice rve?"—-thes Caseaaévs, |°*™ able to make themselves to us, what others in like 
Wi pre Stained through ds. To these, the music comes, ‘As to the forms cai ’ | relation—father, sister, husband, daughter—have made 
jen and | ’ Tancke 8" doorways and refracted around in terse challenge. chemachves to gthera?” 
eryoue ye origina) ea broken up, almost, like the rainbow, into its | 5 “ ** 
p. I fee , pa and intermingled with the shuffling | «Well, the form of eating at fixed hours, and ata “J won't hear about Lent to-night”—sald Cassandra, 
bulbs is 2 “ye the art connoisse urs, to whom, of course, the fixed place, and with implements conventionally—worse, | after a pause. 
tioned ! *condary interest. | ornamentally shaped for the purpose. If youare to forgo DorotHy Lunpr. 
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QUESTION. 


BY W. D. HOWELLS. 


Shall it be after the long misery 
Of easeless pillows, and the waste of flesh 
In sickness, tili some worn and widening mesh 
Frays out at last, and lets the soul go free? 
Or, shall some violent accident suddenly 
Dismiss it, or some black cloud in the brain 
Lower till life maddens against life amain? 
Where, in what land, or on what lonely sea? 
When, in the light of what unrisen sun? 
Under what fatal planet? There is none 
Can tell, or know aught but it shall be: 
The one thing certain which all other things 
Have taught my being in its inmost springs 


To feel the sole impossibility. 
Harper's. 





LITERATURE. 





THE INTERPRETATION OF NATURE. 


THe INTERPRETATION OF NATURE. B 


Geology in Harvard University. 
& Co. 


N. 8. Shaler, Professor of 
ston: Houghton, Mifflin 


‘Another book,” one says, ‘‘dealing with the prob- 
lems of religion and metaphysics from the standpoint of 
the man of ,science;” and this is a true enough judgment, 
but it is not expressive of the whole truth; Professor 
Shaler more than once admits, and has often before ad- 
mitted, the incompleteness of such aview and wishes 
his work to be suplemented by others. It is a book, ina 
way, of the Apologetics of. Science, accounting for the 
doctrines of the naturalist and interpreting nature, his- 
torically and presently, to the waiting world. 

I use this last phrase freely, for the world is waiting. 
Itis worse than useless, itis selfish, for the churchman 
to gather his robes of inviolable doctrineabout him and 
escape into the sanctuary provided by his fathers; his in- 
heritance is a noble one; from many points of view he 
can expect to justify himself before a generation in re- 
volt, feeling that he has had entrusted to his care sacred 
truths which a hasty rebellion would have lost forever to 
the world; even as the revolutionary mob of Frenchmen 
demolished St. Denis. It is to the waiting world that 
Professor Shaler addresses himself in his book, and in his 
preface; as follows: 

My first contact with ‘natural sclence in my youth and early 
manhood had the not uncommon effect of leading me far away 
from Christianity. Of late years a further insight into the truths) of 
nature has gradually forced me once again towards the ground 
from which I had departed. Although the individual man ts apt to 
overestimate the importance of his mental history, I think I am 
not mistaken in believing that my own experience, in a way, re- 
presents the course which many other naturalists are more or less 
consciously following. 

Professor Shaler is a complete altruist; so much so 
that one wonders what his thought of personality is, and 
how he would limit the individual. I will make only one 
or two independent remarks, ef the nature of criticism, 
and then proceed to a review of the chapters, of which 
there are only seven, with the purpose of presenting them 
as fairly as possibly. Professor Shaler is a scientist, 
trained inthe phenomenal world; consequently his atti- 
tude is largely external and has something of the passion- 
less about it; and I take it the universe cannot be solved 
in coldblood. Itisin firethat iron is melted,and it is 
passion that shall possess the earth. The volume would 
not be read by a bigot; Bishop Brooks would have read 
it and gotten out of it help for some fewof the many 
who come to him. The Idealist will findit incomplete,in- 
effective because confined. The Realist will not justify 
Professor Shaler for his liberal interpretations of the 
scientific doctrines of the past generation. Altogether it 
isa book on which judgment must best be passed by 
the individual for himself. 

Chapter I, is called the Appreciation of Nature; itis a 
history of the relation in which ‘Europe especially, 
mankind in geveral, has stood with nature. The forma- 
tion of gods is treated from the naturalistic point of 
view, until the development of the polytheistic system in 
the Greeks is reached. Plato and Aristotle find their 
place, and Professor Shaler loves Aristotle with a com- 
plete love. Who was it that said all men are either Aris- 
totelians or Platonists? There is in this (chapter an ex- 
ceedingly acute treatment of the Romans and their man- 
ner of thought, showing how, although they gained much 
in the way of civilization from the Greeks, they utterly 

failed to inherit any of the Hellenic spirit of scientific in- 
quiry. Perhaps they were not blood inheritors ef the 
Greeks. Professor Shaler suggests the theory that the 
Romans were a Semitic people from North Africa, and 
therefore notAryans. It is the Aryans who are distinc- 
tively truth-seekers in the phenomenal world; while the 
Eastern nations are and have been notoriously subjective. 
«Jt is doubtful if the sense of the unseen which leads to 
moral and religious conceptions was as strong in our an- 
cestors as it clearly was among certain other people, par- 
ticularly the Hebrews.” 

At the last of this chapter is much thatI wish to 
quote, as containing the general idea of the book; for 
much that is technical must be omitted : 








nature are not so marked as the old naturalists thought; 
attempts an estimate of the proportion of organic life, in 
the universe, to inorganic, for the purpose of securing 
an understanding of the inherited feeling in man which 
he would combat, of loneliness and estrangement in the 
presence of nature. Historically, the passage of the 
Greek feeling or ease in the presence of nature is traced 
over the Middle Ages to modern times. ‘Since the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century the growth of this 
modern reconciliation of the human mind with nature 
has gone forward with great rapidity.” And here again 
is the expression of general results. The naturalist— 
objects to the conception of a supernal real 

character from the lower uae nrg he pote 3g a 
trustworthiness of the view, fundamental in many religions 
which holds to the existence of a dual principle of good and evil 
throughout mature. .... - So far as religion bases its 
doctrines on the hypothesis that events in the natural world 
occur outside of the realm of law, there seems at present no 
prospectof a real reconciliation between these views {the views 
of naturalist and supernaturalist.) So far as religion is founded 
or may be made to rest on phenomena of man’s moral nature 
and in the sense of the depth of the universe, the limitless pos- 
sibility of its conditions, we are entitled to expect a substantial 
unity between these two schools of interpreters. 

The next chapter treats of the March of the Genera- 
tions; it follows, beginning with inorganic matter, the 
organization of atoms and molecules and their dissipa- 
tion; it is a treatise in evolution practically onthe lines 
of Spencer. Organization produces individuals which 
alone can transmit their acquisition in the way of expe- 
rience; species appear, in which, ‘‘here and there, some 
influences, the nature of which we cannot discern in the 
presert state of our knowledge, leads the varying life 
on pathways which are directed upward.” Professor 
Shaler is an unquestioning teleologist, and of course 
considers mankind as the end and aim of the march of 
the generations, the height attained by the upward path. 
In his treatment of the individual, as being of little ac- 
count, but a stepping-stone, in fact, “over which the 
great processes of being pass in their upward and on- 
ward going,” he would satisfy Professor Norton. Hay- 
ing attained to man, these processes of being have al- 
tered their activity, and, leaving the physical form 
have developed in him a being of practically ancthas 
order, inwhom the intellectual powers appear almost 
unlimited in their possibilities of advancement. 

The Bond of the Generations is the fifth chapter. 
It treats of the evolution of the family and other social 
relations of men. There is a pageon the Ancient Hurt 
of Death: ‘‘When men come to feel how true it is that 
the life of their kind is the infinitely important matter 
for care, and that the individual is of moment mainly as 
he contributes to the sustenance, defence, and elevation 
of the kind, we may hope for a new moral support in the 





In the study of the successions exhibited by animals and [plants 
it has been perceived that the march of events from the primitive 


trial which death brings.” Death and ‘‘mortuary evils” 
are the subject of afew pages, and Professor Shaler 


simplicity towards greater and greater |complication, culminating 
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gives counsel to teachers and past, 






































in man, requires us to assume the existence of som a, st 
ething like per- d 
manent guiding influences operating in the world of matter. As truths are to be applied. ~ 
the conception of these and of other laws or principles operating Chapter six is on the Natural History t “me re 
tie more complicated, naturalists are being driven and is a fine plea for altruism ang ;) be 8 eget 
8 , é 
atone wate are bat xpaied hy te suopson tat tet Thig Pectestine ening tN te 
» © supposition that the di- Sis 1A anime » metit 
rection of affairs is in the control of something hike our own in. It is a scientific treatise, as they a! are, on th Mal lif, sre 80 = 
telligence. ment of the feeling of sympathy, ana ; , Qe dee! ing Bagh" 
, Y, and judges as, there | 
This sounds very like the statement in Genesis, that | PTesence #mong the animals themse|,, Inthe, net sea 
God made man in his own image; with the statement re- | *l‘rulsm, Professor Shaler feels that the iay “pes r 
0 t 
versed, (not to quote Voltaire.) After a bit more: selection has got to be superseded Avor of, Borin 
I am myself convinced that in the next century there will be Sn qenmmnes meee lanes ond the | Sess issue ; {* 
a state of science in which the unknown will be conceived as altruistic motive, which leads man to a sense of ay GOLDES 
ene with powers whose existence is justly and necessarily in- | the Christian religion—“Thou sha} love the: ine * ‘siasrt 
erred from the knowledge which has been obtained from their God with all thy soul and with all thy, 4 nt tty The sr 
manifestations. In other words, it seems to me that the natural- neighbor as thyself.” 7 MND, ang ay ts 
lst is most likely to approach the position of the philosophical d P pictaresa" 
theologian by paths which at first seemed to lie far apart from | The last chapter is on the Immort Mlity Of the from year 
his domain. from the Point of View of Natural Science “+ oe gatly, he f 
If he accomplishes this, one asks, what will have been | determinate in its doctrine, one way o: the other: 1. us well “5 
. wer: 4 
the effect and the benefit? And the answer is, perhaps gins with an apolegy for the inadequacy os ok = equally 0¢ 
that he will have put the phenomenal world in order. |methods; feels that the scientific s: if saa ringdom V 
The next chapter is devoted to Critical Points in the |‘ Work of the Societies for Psychica! Research, hu. _-tndeed 
Continuity of Natural Phenomena. A Critical Point is yet attained to any positive resu that the an match the 
defined as follows: naturalists is concerned rather with the ; iain at writers— 
| > «s 7 . lied F —" Seat , ry b 
It 1s my purpose to call attention to the well known but much | they ‘‘are overwhelmedly occul ied w ork in region juerary tt 
disregarded fact that, with variations in the amount of energy | where they are sure of their harvest Conse Ress Rives, Ur 
to which it is subjected, the behavior of matter the question is pat into other hands, while = giree, 
may alter in a P Hue from gs Ma 
manner caiculated to bring about most unforeseeable and diverg- | Priori point of view ‘it appears ene Aiftech .. pandridg' 
entconsequences. . . The circumstances under which these rey suppose the capacities of an individu P: The last 
olutions occur I shall term critical points. By a critical point I is | rat 4 
mean a station or period in the series of changing conditions at petuated after death, sad this in a “NSNUET, thay nan 
which a new mode of action is suddenly introduced. to explain the phenomena of inherita which ar “i worthy hs 
e . mie Citap had 
F aria » pgdusdea 
The effect of these points in the interaction of the ” pages $2 ye cg ana os or 
inorganic elements, and, as a result of an accumulation Pagnede: pom - a o the Choice seal 
of impulses, in the moral realms, it is the purpose of words in one an anct er instance; it must be cong i 
‘ ered as a contribution to a period of transit : cjose and 
this chapter to show and to insist upon. ‘We need to f sition ang, appre 
check the course of our imagination when it considers aercmtcastpicd nae pag ge of the present positi ne ow 
this problem (the continuity of causation] by a frequent aa S —% ae — hopeful, but om oe ; 
contemplation of the facts which show the existence of eee ee > ae soe 
revolution-bringing conditions.” uneasy mind. Bs Hi Savage man and 
The third chapter is a very complete view, from the ; cw ; throagh 
point of view of the rouaded scientist who overlooks Lao eee olygaeeligay ip the en 
TENNYSON’S GARETH AND LYNETTE. With introduction — 
the wy universe, of the Place of Organic Life in Na- by G. C. Macaulay. ——a wed sad 
» =] 
tare. Ina very dignified way, Professor Shaler sees | Tux CoMING OF ARTHUR and THE PASSING oF Axrura. ¥ " slave 
man as the crown of creation, interpreting himself to introduction and notes by F.J. Rowe. Both by Macmllae & there ar 
himself by the animals and plants beneath him: show i msnit 
that the distinct! b m; shows The most important of Tennyson's poems gs Pye ——- 
at the distinctions between living beings and dead ii igri pibetic 


Laureate is, in certain respects at least, ‘The Idyls of 
King.’ It is the poem which occupied his mind forty 
longest period: between the original Idyis to the dy 


folks’ 0 
colored, 





completion of the work twenty-six years had eayy. aie 
and we may reckon more if we begin with the firsing ig at 
ment, ‘Morte d’ Arthur.’ It has a certain dignity, comag strait 
from its subject; it may be called a national poem ors en 
popular epic in somewhat the sense in which the sm Th 
term may be applied to the Nibelangen Lied; aod i deep f 
possesses, in the spiritual undermeaning whicd runs bers a: 
through it, a claim on the interest of all who desire se dest 
in poetry the ‘‘noble and profound application of ideas sight, 
life.” From other points of view it is a great poem, it nind- 
these three characteristics mark in it a particular \ndivié- 
uality. 
All three of the matters noted have been the object of 
study; the first less than the others, the second less 8 
connection with the Idyls than with a view to Mallory’ 
book, andthe third more than either and especialy And a 
later years. Basic, 
The ‘Coming of Arthur’ and ‘Passing of Arthur,’ edited speaks 
by F. J. Rowe, and ‘Gareth and Lynette,’ edited by &. : 


Macaulay, are in their scope intended for the ase of ste 
dents in schools or Colleges. They contain, however 
much of interest to the more general lover of literature 
as is unfortunately too rarely the case with many of 
works intended for those in whom a love of literatares 
to be encouraged. 

Particularly will be remarked the treatment of the 
last of the three matters noted above, the spiritual under- 
meaning of the poem. At first not perceived by the 
reader, perhaps because at that time by no means intendeé 
by the poet, it comes into prominence | 
Idyls and is expressly alluded to in the 

With allegory and symbolism, a larze 
opened for the ingenuity of the comm: 
though too clever enthusiasts have always made thea- 
selves ridiculous by perceiving symbol\ 
works of great poets where none was 


the last written 
ynclusion. 

fleld is alwsys 
and & 


ntator, 


meanings in the 





v any means o- 


tended, yet even for such something is to D€ said. B Liber 
must be remembered that to a certain extent a poet wae fesee 
he publishes his poem loses his control over it. T™ ‘ogi 
world may see a meaning in it which he never erage A 
The purposes of scientific accuracy are° ifficiently ~ as te 
served by admitting that such was tbe case. Mesawnl ait 
however, the meaning may have got into the poe © raty 
people see it there, it is there. od ME Uiy 

The interpretations offered by Mr. Rowe 40 rf fact 
Macaulay are, however, not of the ex'r®' agant 0 larg 
but on the contrary are in the genera: of yoo sign 
been generally understood by those who Save ag Ato 
read the jIdyls with a view to such t] ings- * it s 
tendency of the spiritual signification, 4° by — Whe 
progress in the advance of the seas “ we : ae * 





i llegory in ‘Gareth and 1) 
more special allegory f oro 
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rs are commented upon in what is in the 
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nts and othe aa 
ervative Way- ‘ 
qpole s conser’ os oe to a series which Macmillan & Co. 


ge aoe hee students in India. Hence the notes 
— . 2 would be appreciated by one stady- 
on! oan ‘ f ae -o language. But this need hurt no 
ing Baglls® « al t at is interesting in the books beside. 
— Epwakb E. Hate, JR. 
SOUTHERN TALES. 
WeppINe AND OTHER TaLes. By Ruth McEnery 
b GOLDES Harper & Brothers. 


Stasrt. New Yor’ 
rilliant southern writers on novel, 

geand amusing southern themes grows 80 rapidly 
ame wear that we shall soon, however reluct- 
from : 


ito recognize America’s ‘literary centre’ 


The group of 


Sin 
ly, he forced ; 

youth of Mason and Dixon’s line. What is 
wei § as 

. ty noteworthy, we must admit that of this new 

equay 


ingdom woman |S sovereign. In any part of our country 
king = any country—it would be difficult to over- 
5 ~<er nip k of such s group as that formed by such 
_— sex, in geographical neighorhood, in 
atmosphere and impression— as Amélie 
gires, Grace King, ‘Charles Egbert Craddock,’ Fanny 
yartree, Will Allen Dromgoole, Lizette Beece, Danske 
e Thanet, and Ruth McEnery Stuart. 


writers—kin 


\iterary theme, 


pandridge, Uctas ‘ mm 
roe last-named writer is a comparatively new-comer into NOTES. 
sterary felds ; where, however, she oe man gleaned a —The good work of the students of Folk-Lore still 
worthy harvest and won ac ordial we perm she the just- goeson. The book of the ‘Indian Nights’ Entertainment’ 
salnme of hers as > > ‘4 , . ~~ 
published volume of her stories, many Of 'w ich are already is the last important addition to the main body of their 


yniliar to magazine-readers, One can spend an hour of 
senorsble and unalloyed pleasure. Studied at once with 
ciose and affectionate sympathy and with gently humor- 
oas appreciation of all their quaint pecularities, her char- 
seers comes to us with an impression of entire lifelike- 
ness. The initial sketch—‘A Golden Wedding’—is a 
eweetly droll, touching story of two old darkey neighbors, 
man and woman, who exchange confidences and tobacco 
throogh a sliding board in their adjoining cabins; and 
ip the end discover themselves to be husband and wife, 
wed and parted in their far-away youth and the cruel 
slavery days’. There is laughter in the little story; 
and the savor of a sweet, deep-hearted 
msnity. ‘Uncle Mingo’s Speculations’ tells of the 
pibetic faithfulness of an old-time negro to the ‘white- 
folks’ of his worship. ‘Camelia Riccardo’ is a richly- 
colored, vividly dramatic story of ‘Dago’ life in New 
Orleans. ‘The Woman's Exchange of Simpinsville’ is an 
exquisite picture, delicate in line, pale in color, breath- 
ing afragrance as of withered lavender-flowers, of the 
straitened, pathetic life of two Southern genatlewomen 
after the war. 

The book as a whole is instinct with vitality, with 
deep feeling and romantic charm. [ts concluding num- 
bers are two bits of dialect verse. ‘Lucindy’ is a dell- 
cious creation; we are sufficiently in love with her, ai 


sight, to quite appreciate her unlucky suitor’s state of 
nind— 


there are tears ; 


When she walk right down de aisle, 
At the cake-walk, wid a smile, 

An’ she an’ yaller Jake 

Ketch han’s an’ win de cake, 

~An’ I steam an’ sizz an’ bile! 


And all the strange, keen, wild pathos that, in negro 
music, presses down the heart and. ‘thicks the throat’, 
speaks in the verses from ‘Shoutin’ ’"— 


But to shout when yo’ part, 

An’ to shout f’om yo’ heart, 

When yo’ gwine far away—far away, 

Wid a-lettin’ go hands, 

An’ 4-facin’ strange lands, 

Shoutin’ comes mighty hard, sech a day! 


‘Glory!’ sticks in yo’ th’oat 

At de whistle o’ de boat, 

Dat cuts laike a knife throo de heart: 
An’ ‘Hallelujah!’ breaks 

At de raisin’ ob de stakes, 

Dat loosens up de ropes ter let ’er start! 





: MANUALS OF FAITH AND DUTY. 
TONEMENT, tev. W 
calling Pubuere v. William Tucker, D.D. Boston: Univer 


P & Mouse. 
RATER. By Re 
= Publishing iowa” H. Deere, D. D. Boston: Universa- 


Ta ye t « tes 
F ene latest additions to the serles of Manuals of 
Wh and Daty 


Wetaees Present with admirable clearness the 
antie Sctrine of those two subjects which the pro- 


‘orthodox’ communi 
“ies nions are apt to use as theo- 
“gical tests, . 


After i ine hri 
tne dae 8 brief history of the various doctrines 
aa Dr. Tucker considers that doctrine 
‘n the Scriptures, as it corresponds with 


tatural relig; ; ; 
oa and with man’s general conception of the 
tect in relj "ls 8 genuine delight to see this fandamental 


larger =e and, indeed, in all experience, taking a 
tigtitcance more spiritual, as it takes a more rational 
‘ene the author’s exposition. That the 
it acta wherever 54 part of the purpose of God, that 

70d is, and - 
Where in His on is therefore active every 


Se, and that its pu 
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So, too, in ‘Prayer,’ Dr. Deere, after stating in most 
unequivocal language how deeply his own belief in prayer 
has been strengthened by his careful investigations, goes 
on to consider the revelations that Science has made re- 
garding this doctrine; meeting the objection of those who 
insist that only matter exists by showing that Science it- 
self is driven to the hypothesis of an ether that fills all 
space and yet isa substance without the properties of 
matter, as that term is understood. While Dr. Deere 
holds that the reason cannot discover those things that 
require spiritual perception, he believes that there must 
be both reason and faith for true theology, and his posi- 
tion is substantially the one presented in Prof. Gratry’'s 
‘Guide to the Knowledge of God,’ recently reviewed in 
Tue COMMONWEALTH. To the hyper-criticism that will 
not pray because it is wrong to attempt to alter the will of 
God (supposing that to be possible, for the sake of the 
argument,) the author replies with sound sense that man 
does not fear to work lest he should upset the divine or- 
dering of Nature, nor to influence his fellows lest he 
should change the will of God regarding them, 

Only a very few points in these excellent hand-books 
have been touched upon, but enough has been said if the 
reader’s attention has been called to their clear, rational, 
reverent and spiritual treatment of the problems under 
consideration. 











work. The author, the .Rev. C. Swynnerton, collected 
the stories of the ‘Entertainment’ among the old women 
and people of many parts of India, and the volume result- 
ing is a most interesting series of romances and exciting 
narratives, with, of course, all the elements of magic and 
mystery which are in the Arabian Nights. One thing 
does seem wrong, the tit!e. Itcertainly would have been 
better to have left that small combination of words, the 
‘Arabian Nights’ Entertainment’ to remain unique. 
—Mr. Stopford Brooke’s two volumes on the ‘History 


Eygptian habit—a statement false in spirit, as it is partly 
true in the outward aspect of the act. 
which expressed the two ideas are similar. 
assumption from a limited point of view, to say that the 
custom of decorating graves with flowers is in any true 
sense a survival of the practice of feeding the dead. 


Doubtless the acts 
It is an 


—Recognition of a very distinct and real need is 
shown in the new ‘Cambridge Teachers’ Bible’ and other 
bibles, indeed, in England and in this country. Supple- 
mentary matter is being bound in with the bible text, 
articles illustrative of history and geography not only, 
but treating of the writers of the books, their sequence 
in time and their relations among themselves. 

—Here isa fine stanza, on which I will not comment 
further than to say it might be Blake, it might be Rossetti 
it might be perhaps one other poet who is suggested by 
it; but the author isC. W. Dalmon; itis taken from a 
volume of verse called ‘Minutiaw,’ the poem called ‘The 
Boy Dante at a Feast of the Church’: 
All the children round him 
Sing with all their might, 
Carrying their lilies 
In their robes of white; 
Their white lilies whiter 
Than their robes of white. 
—The second volume of Ten Brink’s ‘History of Eng- 
lish Literature’ is now out in an English translation; that 
is, all that the author finished before his death, the treat- 
ing of Wyclif, Chaucer (the result of a life study), the 
early moralities and miracle plays, and the English Re- 
naissance. The former volume began back with the earli- 
est hymnic poetry and finished with Piers Plowman. 

—The various poems of William Basse are now col- 
lected and for the first time printed together. I remem- 
ber that epitaph on Shakspeare which is printed in the 
old Little & Brown edition of Dr. Donne’s Poems, and I 
suppose in other editions: 

Renowned Chaucer, lie a thought more nigh 

To rare Beaumont, ard learned Beaumont lie 

A little nearer Spenser, to make room 

For Shakspeare in your threefold fourfold tomb; 


To lie all four in one bed make a shift, 
For until doomsday hardly jshall a fift 





of Early English Literature’ are hailed by The Bookworm 
as probably the book the most wholly to be praised of 
any that appeared in 1892. (It was published in Decem- 
ber.) Rev. Mr. Brooke’s ‘English Literature Primer’ is 
already widely used. The history is brought up to the 
time of King Alfred, and will probably be continued to 
Chaucer. 

—Chambers’s Encyclopedia, new edition, is completed. 
This is a book that has long been familiar in American 
households, along with Johnson’s and later with the 
great Britannica. This new edition of Chambers’s is 
greatly superior to the old, in the writing of better men 
and the introduction of new topics. The last volume, 
which has just appeared, contains articles by Mr. Lane. 
Poole, Mr. Dobson, Dr. Holden, Prof. Palgrave, Mr. 
Saintsbury, Mr. Hamerton. The tradition of omitting the 
biographies of living persons is not recognized, and the 


Betwixt this day and that be slain 
For whom your curtains need be drawn again. 

—The popularity of the phrase, ‘Eyolution of Man,’ 
is apparent when one sees the announcement of a course 
of lectures (anda book resulting) by Professor Henry 
Drummond on this subject. It was only last year that 
in the same course, the Lowell Lectures, Rev. Lyman 
Abbott spoke on the ‘Evolution of Christianity.’ 
—‘Calmire’ is a novel attracting many guesses as to its 
author as well as much interest to itself; though there 
are critics who will have it that this last ought not to be 
so. The latest potent rumor ascribed the book to Pro- 
fessor Royce. Oue that knew the Cambridge philosopher 
would feel the impossibility of this, but so many do not 
know him that he has felt the necessity of denying the 
rumor; he has written a letter tu the Budget in which 
he says; ‘‘The doctrines represerited in ‘Calmire’ are not 


sucb asI believe or have expressed. The author is, on 
the whole, a Spencerian. Iam not.” 


new edition gives them place. 

—If one wants a clear and unprejudiced view of the 
past and present state of affairs in Egypt, between the 
native government and its English advisers, ‘England in 
Egypt’, by Alfred Milner, late Under Secretary for 
Finance, will furnish it. It is a book that covers a great 
deal of ground, showing in the first place, by a study of 
conditions, what had to be done; then what was done 
and is to-day being done. 

—Another book on Folk-Lore is announced, and it, in 
its title, suggests Uncle Remus’s ‘Old Rabbit, the Voodoo 
and other Sorcerers.’ Miss Owen hascollected them from 
Indian and negro sources, and they will be published by 
T. Fisher Unwin. 

—‘Some Impressions of Mr. Lowell’ fill two and a half 
pages in The Critic of Feb. 25. Mr. E. 8S. Nadal, who 
contributes the paper, was one of the Secretaries of 
Legation at London during the period of Mr. Lowell’s 
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offered. It is not possible that a new idea has ever entered 
into the line of evolutionary events? Here is a statement 
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of the points that Dr. Tucker emphasizes. 


that our custom, which finds its source in reverence and 
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IN MARCH. 


BY WILLIAM FRANCIS BARNARD. 
Dearest, the flowers of Summer all are dead : 
The wild March wind howls with a boisterous glee 
Across the garden, where no life may be 
Until the breath of Spring shall blow instead; 
One flower that fails not when the year has fled, 
We cherish now; more sweet to thee and me 
Than all the bloom and glory scattered free 
Upon the earth when Spring and Summer wed ; 
Our love :—That knows no sad uncertain days, 
No sombre Autumn winds, no killing frost, 
No time at last to put its beauty by, 
No hush of Winter when all life is lost ; 
But living, proves in sweet and countless ways 
That it may only die when we must die. 





Worthington’s Magazine. 





MISS WILLARD IN GREAT BRITAIN, 


In a letter to the editors ofj Tux ComMMONWEALTH, 
Lady Henry Somerset describes in glowing language the 
enthusiastic reception of Miss Frances E. Willard 
throughout Great Britain on her {recent visit. Of the 
distinction conferred on Miss Willard at Edinburgh, in 
the presentation, by Dr. Blaikie of the University, of a 
testimonial signed by the official representatives of every 
denomination in Scotland, she writes: 

‘‘A more notable instance of the result of Miss Wil- 
lard’s life mission could not be instanced than such a 
recognition from this most;conservative body of Chris- 
tians who have for so long resisted the work and influ- 
ence of women. It is, however, no matter of wonder 
that the work, andjfiworth of Frances Williard should 
have been thus recognized in the mother country; for 
wherever the temperance cause has a champion, wher- 
ever the cause of social purity has an| exponent, wher- 
ever the labor movement lifts up its voice, wherever 
woman, with the sunlight,‘of the glad new day upon 
her face, stretches forth her hands to God, there her 
name is loved, cherished, and revered. 

‘Tried by a jury of her peers, even amid the clashing 
opinions of this transition age, when the old is unwilling 
to die and the new seems hardly ready to be born, 
there would still come the yerdict, ‘She is a fair oppo- 
nent, she is a kindly comrade;’ as Lincoln said, she has 
‘firmness in the right as God gives her to see the right, 
and moves along her chosen path with malice toward 
none and charity for all.’ From that more august and 
perhaps impartial jury, beyond the circle of reform, 
comes the verdict, prophetic of that which history shall 
one day record, ‘She made the world wider for woman, 
and happier for humanity.’ 

‘‘We know that America owes her greatness to the 
sterling worth of those intrepid Puritan pioneers who 
were the best gift of the old world to the new. So 
Francis Willard, who lias in her veins that pure New 
England blood, owes to her ancestry much of the strength 
and courage that must ever be the basis of a reformer’s 
character. Away on a Wisconsin farm, amid the cedars 
sweet and fragant and the whispering fields of Indian 
corn, she caught the inspiration of her life from the 
mother whose strong and sunny spirit made glad the 
solitary place, and who brought into the prairie wilder- 
ness a most iutrepid intellect and a culture exceptionally 
rare. The brighthess of her own great nature made that 
‘desolate’ place ‘blossom as the rose’ for her children. 
On that country farm, Coleridge, Wordsworth and Pope 
were household friends. 

“Sacrifice is the foundation of all real’ success, and 
it was a crucial moment in Miss Willard’s life when she 
resigned the brilliant position of Dean of the first 
Woman's College connected with a university in America, 
and went out, penniless, alone, and unheralded, because 
her spirit had caught the rhythm of the women’s foot- 
steps as they bridged the distance between the heme and 
the saloon in the Pentecostal days of the temperance 
crusade. She has relinquished that which women hold 
the dearest, the sacred, sheltered life of home. Around 
her hearth no children wait to greet her. But she has 
lost that life only to find it again ten thousandfold. She 
has understood the mystery of the wider circle of love 
and loyalty, and the world is her home as truly as John 
Wesley said it was his ‘parish.’ She has understood 
the diviner motherhood that claims the orphaned hearts 
of humanity as her heritage, anda chorus of children’s 
voices round the world cherish and hail her name.” 





Music, Lectures and Readings, 





The feature of the Kneisel Quartet concert, Monday 
evening, was the production of a sextet by Mr. C. M. 
Loeffler, an original work, played for the first time and 
from manuscript. This composition is at once strong 
and interesting, thoroughly in the modern Slavonic 
style, but not oppressively dissonant; recalling Brahms 
and Dor&k, but not imitative; in short, original, but of 
aschool. And it isa more than usually graceful exam- 
ple of this school. The work should be heard again in 
Boston; it will bear repetition. It is dedicated to Mr. 


| Franz Kneisel, and was delightfully played by the Quar- 
tet, augmented by the violin of Mr. Max Zach and the 

| cello of Mr. Leo Schulz. Mr. Perabo assisted at the 

piano on this occasion, playing a roudaea of Schubert 
(opus 70) with the violin of Mr. Kueisel. 


Mr. Lewis’s lectures on the Pilgrims {and !Puritans, in 


the Old South Lecture Course, comes to an end next Mon- | 


day evening, March 6. ‘The subject of the last lecture is 
| ‘The Puritans in England,’ and jis concerned with John 
| Winthrop, John Cotton, John Eliot and John White, and 
| with the old English town of Groton, Boston, Nazing, 
Dorchester, Southampton and Plymouth. ‘This series of 
lectures has been of unusual interest. 


Mr. George Grossmith intimates that he may come to 
Boston again before crossing to England in May. He 
will certainly be welcome. He has established here a 
cult second only to that of Paderewski. The three en- 
tainments given by him the past week in Chickering Hall 
have been crowded. 





THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 





The story of the dramatic week is that of but a single 
novelty. ‘The New South,’ a melodrama by Clay Greene 
and Joseph Grismer, had its first Boston hearing at the 
Boston Theatre on Monday evening. It established an 
instant claim to popularity; and one, moreover, that the 
critical observer has little wish to challenge. It utilizes 
new dramatic material, in the convict-lease system of 
Georgia; it introdaces a novel and effective character- 
type in Samson, the negro ‘boss’ of local politics, ignor- 
ant and arrogant; its action—after the first rather slow 
and very obviously ‘manufactured’ act—is swift and 
effective; it is finely set and exceedingly well acted; the 
probabilities of nature belog excellently preserved even in 
scenes of great emotional stress. It boasts little literary 
merit; but its dialogue is at least direct and to the point, 
and rises but very occasionally to would-be flights of 
rhetoric. Its best single impersonation is the General 
Glynne of Mr. Cooper; a fine picture of the typical 
southern gentleman at his bravest and courtliest. Mr. 
Blinn, as a young orderly, is to be credited , with an 
incisive and agreeably lifelike bit of work. 

At the Boston Museum, Mr. Herne’s beautiful play of 
‘Shore Acres’ has made the most pronounced and brilliant 
hit in the history of many seasons. The theatre js 
crowded at every performance by audiences who, witb 
laughter and with tears, pay tribute to the exquisite 
naturalness, the loftly simplicity of this inimitable pict- 
ure of New England life as New Englanders know it. It 
loses nothing of charmin many seeings. Uncle Nat, in 
Mr. Herne’s delicious impersonation, is a friend one can- 
not know too well; and Mr. Edeson’s Sam, Miss Hamp- 
ton’s Helen and Miss Addison dear Ann Berry grow ever 
more likable as we know them better. The play will 
hold the stage indefinitely. 

At the Hollis St. Theatre, Mr. Goodwin, in the clever 
and merry comedy, ‘A Gilded Fool," has won much favor, 
and closes to-night one of his most successful Boston 
engagements. At the Tremont Theatre, the ‘County 
Fair’ has its last representation to-night; and it is with 
sincere regret we say good-bye to homely and kind Aunt 
Abby, quaint Zaggs and pathetic, manly Tim. At the 
Bowdoin Square Theatre, the queer adventures of Mr. 
*‘McFee of Dublin,’ as protrayed by John Kelly, have 
aroused much mirth. At the Columbia Theatre, +1499" 
closes its phenomenally brilliant run to-night. At the 
Park Theatre, ‘A Temperance Town’ still awakens in- 
temperate laughter. At the Globe Theatre, the gay ex- 
travaganza, ‘Ali Baba,” has amused large audiences. 

E. G. 8. 





Stage Whispers Say: 


That Mr. Stetson’s new venture has been anything but 
Crustily received by the public. 

That ‘The Gilded Fool’ must be written not down only 
a winner but a Goodwinner. 

That the young orderly in The New South is the 
most soldierly chap we have seen for many a day. 

That the charm of Mr. Herne’s work is its Nat- 
uralness. 

That the Columbian year is going out gloriously, with 
two Columbuses, at the Columbia Theatre, taking turns at 
discovering America. 

That Boston matrimonial stock will be looking up, 
next week, when a man may enjoy His Wedding Day at 
one theatre, and Married Life at another. 

That there’s a bigger boom on ‘Shore-Acres’ than ever 
Blake promised Martin. 

That Boston’s best will crowd the Grand Opera House 
on Monday to welcome ‘Our Annie’ back to Boston. 

That the going of dear Miss Prue leaves us all un- 
Abby. 








The man who invented the rubber tip to the lead 
pencil made a fortune. The other man can now have his 
innings who is able to make an adhesive stick-pin. These 
fashionable and expensive ornaments seem made for the 
express purpose of losing themselves. And what be- 
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MAGAZINE AND BOOK NOTES, 
The March number of the New England 

opens with an article recounting } 
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1e imp : 
memories of the Rev. Dr. George E. ))\¢ sone 1 
Sion of a visit of Dean Stanley to the Old tow Oony, 
mouth in company with Phillips Broo Dot By, 


the latest portraits of the two grea: ween 
| Rev. Samuel J. Barrows, the editor of the ans 
Register, and a member of the Prison ¢ = 
tributes a description of ‘The Massach 


tem,’ which is well illustrated from 


DISSIOG, ogy 


1setts Prison Sy. 


POOtographs a 
sketches made specially for the purpose. Winkeg 
Nevins, whose writings on Salem Witch, raft bay : 
tracted attention, writes on the importance tan 

. 0 Me 


| Study of Local History.’ Lieutenant Charles g Hart 
U.S. Navy, describes the methods of governmen - 
people, and commercial and politica pe 


Progress of 


Republic of Chili. The article is ver, interesting pe 
written from an impartial standpoint. To pis article 
appended a useful budget of Notes by Horace x Fiche 
the Consul for Chili in Boston. Walter Black bar, 
Harte contributes a bundle of fictitious literary portrait, 
Edwin D. Mead in his Editor's Table makes ples te 
the preservation of beautiful and historic places gs pub . 
memorials. . 

The time-honored story of jast how ‘the b NY S004 og 
the burning deck,’ with which Mrs. Heman’s poem bay 
made generations of boys and girls familiar, mast go, 
be revised. In the March Wide Awake Henry Bacoy tells 
the story of ‘The Real Casabianca,’ as given to } m bs 
the Casabiancas of Corsica. The frontspiece isa charg 
ing drawing by Mr. Bacon illustrating the historic scene 
In the same number, also, that delightfy! descrtber 


Rose G. Kingsley, tells about the quaint ‘Rag Marke: ny 
Bruges,’ and thirteen pen illustrations by Joseph Penge 
add interest to the text. Marion Harland has one of m 
characteristic stories, ‘Miss Butterfly ;’ Mrs. M. gy 
Davis has a thoroughly charming New Orleans Carping 
story, ‘Judy's Mardi-Gras ;’ Edith Robinson contributes, 
delightf21 boy-study, ‘Alexander the Little's Porgy 
Mission ;’ Nora A. Smith farnishes a typical March wy 
‘A Windy Story,’ and the three serials by W. 0. Stodder 
Molly Elliot Seawell, and Theodora R. Jenness are st the 
high tice of interest. 

D. C. Heath & Co. have in press a number of litte 
elementary French texts with notes, vocabulary, list of 
irregular verbs, and a grammatical appendix. Thay 
are designed to furnish beginners, or those who be 
read but little, with interesting reading edited espeih 
for that stage of progress. Jules Verne’s ‘L'Expiiiiw 
dela Jeune-Hardic,’ jastissued, is the first to apper- 
a highly interesting little narrative. 


Scribner’s Magazine for March contains serena 
remarkable articles in the line of ‘personal reminiscences 
and memoirs’ which were announced to be ope of the 
features of the year. Through the courtesy of s grné- 
daughter of the great naturalist, J. J. Audubon, the pu» 
lishers are able to present in this number ‘Audobor’s 
Story of his Youth,’ a charming bit of autobiography 
written by the naturalist for his children, and accidentaly 
found in an old calf-skin bound volume where it had bees 
hidden for many years. This narrative has never beet 
even privately printed, and is the fascinating story of the 
romantic youth and the love-story of the great miu 
whose personality was always most picturesque. Th 
illustrations are from rare old portraits in the possession 
of the family—one of them a reproduction of the portralt 
of George Washington, presented to Audubon by the 
General before going into winter-quarters at Valles 
Forge. . We have already referred to the Hon. Robert C. 
Winthrop’s paper descriptive of the death of John Quincey 
Adams, which is one of the most striking articles in this 
number. Another article of interest is a description of 
the completion of the Jaffa and Jerusalem Railway, aod 
the rnnning of the first train over the road in August inst 
by Selah Merrill, United States Consul at Jerusalem, wi0 
was an eye-witness of that event which link d the vegies 
of biblical history with the most modern feature a 
civilization. The story which he tells is one of the 
strangest in the history of modern railway building. 


The Century for March contains 4 unique feature ip 
an account from the manuscript of Captain Thee 
Ussher, R. N., of ‘Napoleon’s Deportation to Elba,’ is 
which is given a familiar account of the —— 
of the trip and a careful report of Napoleon's — 
comments or men and events. The arti e Is Lees 
by a portrait and a short sketch of Captsin Ussher, er 
was the officer in charge, and the frostispiece of . 
magazine is appropriately an engraving from the re 
relief of Napoleon by Boizot, which was the a he 
Joseph Bonaparte, aud is now in the poo 0 = 
Pennsylvania Historical Society. Napoicors pe - 
on Blticher, and on the proposed invasion of we 4 
are particularly interesting. The paper bears ¢¥ Ke oe 
of being a careful contemporary record, and has oid 
ingly value as well as popular interest. A paper _ bigest 
sor Edward Lewis Curtis, of Yale University,on at 
ent State of Old Testament Criticism,’ being *° x 





comes of all these pins? 


: in 
treatment of current questions, will be read with lively 
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tion 
rerest iD connectio 
{ster a ybey’ is the 80 
ster - \ ae 
author of ‘The ‘ beva 


set descrip 
out comma = various aspects of this historical 
definite ides 


vir. Fuller discusses at some length Canon 
chorch, 


rerrar’s sugse 4 
ors the pictures by Pennell . 
sod te blending of architectural accuracy with artistic 
artist's Diene"s 


ae Se, H. BE. Krehbiei, musical critic of the New 
— a ne, supplements the article on Liszt by Saint- 
oes oe Fet rary number with a short sketch of M. 
Gree = hah Ate if, which is illustrated by a full-page 
a. ‘hae pictures are: ‘My Sister Lydia,’ 
po * 


the 

a painting by F. C. Tarbell, in the American Artists 
from i ‘Usp @ 
jliustrati 


»ject of a paper by Henry B. Fuller, 
lier of Pensieri-Veni,’ which, with- 


L 


‘os by Brennan of a poem in Irish dia- 

Series ; a0 9 

ect by Jennie E r. 
‘tevine R 

made by Irving - 

bi ards, and Mr. Castaigne. Altogether, on the artistic 

aw as, 80 r 


ide, the number is one of much notableness and variety. 
rhe stories are: ‘The Rousing of Mrs. Potter,’ a tale of 
Kansas, by (i rtrude Smith; ‘The Violoncello of Jufrow 
R senboom,’ a Dutch story, by Mrs. Anna Eichberg 
At the Keith Ranch,’ a Colorado story, by Anna 


aon and the fifth part of Mrs. Burton Harrison’s 
gory of New York society, ‘Sweet Bells out of Tune,’ 
gbicd will end in the May number. 

Intent upon the mechanical and material wonders of 


» World’s Eair, the world has not yet begun to 
vealize that the most important feature of the Columbian 
s to be its congresses, which will gather to- 
gether the leading thinkers of the age. Those who are 
foremost in religion, science, and sociology, are already 
the way to take part in a discussion such as the world 
bas sever known before. The Cosmopolitan for March 
«the frst of the illustrated magazines to present the 
mportance of this phase of the Columbian Exposition, 
ip an ar icle from the pen of Mrs. Henrotin, the brilliant 
rice-president of the Woman’s Branch of the World’s 
Congress Auxiliary, in which our attention is turned 
from the more obvious objective features of the Exposi- 
tion to some of the most interesting subjects of social 


Exposition | 


reform 
Mr. Benj. R. Tacker of New York will pub‘ish early 
in Marcha volume of 528 pages under the unique title: 


Instead of a Book By a Man Too Busy to Write One.’ 
The work wili consist of a classified collection of Mr. 
Tucker's own writings for his weekly paper Liberty, and 
is \ntended to serve as a text-book of Philosophical Anar- 
chism. It will contain as a frontispiece’ a portrait of the 
author. Over 600 cloth-bound copies had been subscribed 
for, wo months before publication, in this country and 

Europe 

‘The Poetry of the Search Light’ is the title of the 
very interesting article which, with its striking illustra- 
tons, opens the March number of Cassell’s Famiiy Maga- 
tine. ‘Animal Trials by Jury’ is an article by Alexander 
Japp, LL. D., which is as curious as the same author's 
article on ‘Expression in Animals.’ The continued story, 
‘Richard Jenkins, Master,’ ends in this number. The 
London and Paris fashion letters are particularly good, 
and the illustrations have the advantage of showing the 
fashions as they look on real people and not on lay 
figures. There are stories and music and poetry. 

Ever entertaining and instructive, and in touch with 
the most advanced fleld of thought, nearly every article 
that appears in Littell’s Living Age (Boston: Littell & 
Co.) is not only of present interest but of permanent, value 
and worthy of preservation. Recent numbers are well 
tdapted to maintain its well-earned reputation, their con- 
vents covering a wide range of subjects, as their titles in- 
dicate: ‘Jupiter’s New Satellite’, by the eminent astrono- 
wer, Sir Robert Ball; ‘The Poetry of Today and Tomor- 
tow; ‘Alaska and its Glaciers’ by Henrietta Grey Eger- 
0; ‘In the Days of John Company,’ by A. Kenney Her- 
bert; ‘Letters of Charles and Mary Lamb;’ ‘Lollardism ;’ 
‘Aspects of Tennyson,’ a series of articles on the late poet 
‘aureate, by some of the best known writers; ‘The Lions 
& Trafalgar Square,’ by Richard Jefferies; ‘Of Thomas 
eo Ritchie, with many other of equal merit. 

on is well represented by the short stories 
Which appear in each issue. 


Messrs. Richmond, Croscup & Co., 9 E. 17th St., New 
York, announce for early publication, ‘Personal Reminis- 
fences, 18401890,’ by the Hon. L. E. Chittenden, author 
of ‘President Lincoln'and his Administration.’ It will be 
oe that Mr. Chittenden ,was Register of the 
hive daring President Lincoln’s Administration, and 
a ‘psalm officer of that departmr 
Z shang of securities during the war. He was one 
aan Q's trasted subdordinates, and his quiet office 

$ one of the President’s chosen retreats from the tur- 
Woiland cares of public life. 

Perhans the most 
Nicholas 
Pais, This paper is one of a 
important 
gives asa 


nt connected 


hls text for the decla 


the most Successful of American cities. 


Dewe; and illustrations to stories | are about thirty items in the table of contents, and each 


Wiles, C. D. Gibson, George Wharton | 


with recent heresy trials. ‘Westmin- 
tion of the abbey, gives the reader 


tion of an American Westminister Abbey, | 
, are characterized by the | 


| 


| Raging public attention at the present moment. The Hon. 


} points out the ‘Advantages of Annexation’ in an able and 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 
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| Claims that as municipalities exist primarly to.give homes | 
to their citizens, and as Philadelphia gives homes to the 
largest proportion of the dwellers in the city, therefore 
it is entitled to claim preéminence in that for which cities 
| are designed. The article is fully illustrated, and should 
appeal not only to residents of the Quaker City, but to all 
who admire American institutions. Other articles are a 
description of the facsimile ‘Caravels of Columbus,’ 
with drawings from photographs; ‘A Tournament of) 
Roses,’ held at midwinter in California, as told by Charles 
Frederick Holder; and a college-settlement story, ‘Kitty's | 
Christmas Stocking,’ by Kate V. Thompson--all three | 
papers fully illustrated. The serials by Mrs. Wiggin, W. 
QO. Stoddard, and M. Carrie Hyde, the humorous pictures 
by Birch, Newell, and Kemble, are even more excellent 
than St. Nicholas readers now require them.to be. There 





has its right to the attention of young America. 


The North American Review for March contains a 
number of important articles upon subjects that are en- 


J. M. Rusk, Secretary of Agriculture, contributes an in- 
teresting paper on ‘American Farming a Hundred Years 
Hence,’ a subject on which he is peculiarly well fitted to 
write. The question of Hawaiian annexation is authori- 
tatively treated from two different points of view, first by 
Lorrin A. Thurston, ex-Prime Minister of Hawali and 
Chairman of the Hawaiian Annexation Commission, who 


forcible manner; and, secondly, by George Ticknor Curtis 
who sumsupthe case against annexation in a concise 
article entitled ‘Is It Constitutional?’ The important 
subject of ‘High Buildings and Earthquakes’ is treated in 
a most thoughtful and suggestive manner by Prof. N. 8. 
Shaler, of Harvard University. In ‘England in the 
Orient’, Prof. Arminius Vanbéry, the well-known Oriental 
scholar, points out the beneficial results of British rule in 
Asia. ‘Other interesting articles are: ‘The Canadian 
Qaestion,’ by George Stewart; ‘A Reply to Amélie Rives,’ 
by Bertha Monroe Rickoff, and ‘Migrations of the Brah- 
man,’ by Titus Munson Coan. 


American Gardening jfor [March (New York: ‘The 
Rural Pub. Co.) opens with an entertaining sketch of 
John Johnston, ‘the Father of American tile-draining,’ by 
L. H. Bailey. Several fine photographic views of the 
historic old Rose Hill farm are given, and also a photo- 
graph of their owner. ‘Tea-Culture in North America,’ 
by C. U. Shepard, is by far the most note-worthy article 
yet published on this subject. The culture of American 
teas from seed-growing to picking and pruning, the effect 
of climate and rainfall upon {them, their quality as com- 
pared with other teas, their manufacture and grading— 
all are treated exhaustively. Fanny Copley Seavey con- 
tributes an interesting account of ‘Horticulture at the 
World’s Fair,’ and makes this somewhat hackneyed sub- 
ject quite attractive with descriptions and photographs of 
curious and beautiful ferns, bamboos, yuccas, etc. In 
‘Sub Rosa’ the catalogues of the year are well reviewed 
by the editor. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


HE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
154 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 

Italian, Latin, 
Class and Private Lessons; day and evening sessions. 


French, German, Spanish, Greek, 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
Founded by Dr. EsEN TOURJEE. CARL FAELTEN, Director. 


Masic, Elocution, Fine Arts, Litrature. Send for 
Illustrated Calendar. 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager. 


Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, 

BHKADFORD, MASS, 

{For the higher education of young women. Buildings unsur} 

passed for comfort and health. Twenty-five acres—twelve in 

grove; lake for rowing and skating. Classical and general course 
of study ; also, preparatory and optional. Apply to 


Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass. 


EST NEWTON ENGLISH & CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 
W WEST NEWTON: MASS. 

Fortieth year of this family School for boys and girls will begin 
Wednesday, Sept. 21, 1892; preparation for Harvard, Smith, 
Wellesley ,and other colleges,for scientific schools,and for business; 
special attention given to character building. Send for catalogue, 
or call Tuesdays for information, at 

N. T. ALLEN’S, West Newton, Mass. 





SCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


RT EDUCATION 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The Prang Courses in Form Study, Drawing and Color have 
for their object:—a. The acquisition by the pupil, through 
personal observation and thought, of accurate and systematic 
knowledge of Form and Color. 6. The cultivation in the pupil of 
& love for beauty of Form and Color as seen in Nature and in Art. 
ec. The development, through practice, of skill in the use of Form 
and Uolor as means for the expression of thought and feeling 

Particulars in regard to the Courses themselves, their adapta- 
bility to different grades and different school conditions and the 
materials necessary for working them out, as well as information 
regarding Prang’s Normal Art Classes for the instruction 
teachers through home study and correspendence, may be had on 
application to 

THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY. 
Boston, New York. 


HE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
MOSTON, MASS. 
The Leading Schoo! of Expression in America. First to teach 
the system of Delsarte. Send for catalogue to 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, M. A. 
Boston, Mass 





OWARD SEMINARY, 
WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS, 

Plymouth Co., 25 miles from Boston. High-grade School for 
Girls; pleasant surrounding; home care; number limited. Ad- 
vantages in Music, Art, Elocution, Physical Training. Domestic 
Science Diplomas awarded for graduation from regular course. 
Send for an illustrated circular, 

H. M. WILLARD, A. M., Principal. 


ASTMAN BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Bookkeeping, Banking, Correspondence, Commercial Law, 
Commercial Arithmetic, Penmanship, etc. Young Men and 
women practically educated. No charge for situations furnished. 
Address for catalogue Box C, C., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


AVERFORD COLLEGE, 
PENNSYLVANIA, 


Nine miles from Philadelphia on the Pennsylvania R. BR. Under 
the care of Friends, but open’to all. Library 28,000 volumes. 
Observatory and Extensive Laboratories. Two hundred acres of 
grounds with flelds for cricket, football, baseball, tennis and 
field and track athletics. Fifteen resident and four non-resident 
Professors and Instructors and one hundred students. No Pre- 
paratory department. Tuition, $150. Board and Tuition, @500a 
year. Address 

THE PRESIDENT, Haverford College P. O., Pa. 


USSEY INSTITUTION (of Harvard University), 
B FOREST HILLS, MASS, 

This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin its regu- 
lar course for 1892-93 on the 29th September. Practical instruction 
is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to learn how to 
carry on farms or gardens either for profit or pleasure. Some 
instruction may here be obtained without taking the amount. of 
time necessary for a full college course. For further information 
address Prof. FRANCIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


TH WORCESTER ACADEMY, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


A‘school of genuine Christian life, sound scholarship, unsur- 
passed equipment. 

Four noble buildings with every device for the comfort and 
happiness of boys. New dormitory costing $80,000. New dining 
hall costing $25,000. Libraries, laboratories, gymnasium, play- 
grounas all admirable in equipment. Isolated and perfectly fitt 
Infirmary. Resident trained nurse. 

Thorough instruction, wise methods, kind supegyision. 

Personal contact, the power of right, abounding life are the 
forces to educate boys. 

MEN educate, not BOOKS. 


D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Principal. 


BATES COLLEGE, 
LEWISTON, MAINE. 


FACULTY OF INSTRUCTION AND GOVERNMENT: Rev. Oren 
Cheney, D.D., President; Rev. John Fullonton, D.D., Prof. of 
Ecelesiastical History and Pastoral Theology; Johathan Y. Stan- 
ton, A.M., Prof. of Greek and Latin Languages; Rev. Benjamin 
F. Hayes, D.D., Prof. of Psychology and Exegetical Theology; 
Thomas L. Angell, A.M., Prof. of Modern Languages; Rey. 
James Albert Howe, D.D., Prof. of Systematic Theology and 
Homiletics; George C. Chase, A.M., Prof. of Rhetoric and Eng. 
lish Literature; Thomas Hill Rich, A.M., Prof. of Hebrew; John 
H. Rand, A.M., Prof. of Mathematics; Rev. Alfred W. Anthony, 
A.M., Fullonton Prof. of New Testament Greek; Lyman G. 
Jordan, A.M., Prof. of Chemistry and Biology; Wiliam H, 
Hartshorn, A.M., Prof. in Physics and Geology; George W. 
Hamlen, A.B., Instructor in Greek; Porter H. Dale, Instructor in 
Elocution. The Fall Term begins Tuesday, August 23. The 
annual expenses for board, tuition, room-rent and incidentals are 
about $140. Pecuniary assistance, from the income of thirty- 
seven scholarships and other benefactions, is rendered to those 
who are unable to meet their expenses otherwise. 


proctor ACADEMY, 


ANDOVER, N. H. 


Controlled by the Unitarian Educational Society. |The] course 
of study includes preparation for college and English branches, 
Charges moderate. The location is twenty-nine miles north of 
Concord, on the Northern Railroad ; quiet, pleasant, healthful an 
comparatively free from influences unfavorable for study. send 
for catalogue to 

Rev. JAMES F. MORTON, A. M., Principal. 




















Training for service, educational or industrial. Preparation 
for a pursuit asa chemist. Advantages for research. The direc- 
tory of the graduates, showing what each one is doing, sent upon 





is that of Mr. Talcott Williams upon Philadel& 


pa series describing the more 
cities of the United States. Mr. Williams | 


ration that Philadelphia is in certain 
He 


notable article in the current of St. | request. Address, School of Chemistry, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


EIARVARD UNIVERSITY, (Dental Department) ' 
BOSTON, MASS, 
The twenty-fourth year of this achool begins the 28th of Sept. 








py eseeran ACADEMY, 


WILBRAHAM, MASS. 


| talogue to 
Send for catalogue 10. w. R. NEWHALL, A M., Principal. 


‘ One of the best academic and classical schools-in New England. 
subtitle, ‘A City of Homes,’ and makes this $200, one-half in advance and the remainder January 15th, will 
cover ordinary tuition, with board, for the year, beginning Aug. 31. 


1892. Instruction is given throughout the Academic year by 
lectures, recitations, clinics and practical exercises uniformly 
distributed. Its infirmaries are open daily and operations on the 
mouth and insertions of artificial teeth are performed at merely 
nominal cost, charges being made only sufficient to cover the 60 
of materials. For information address 
Dr. THOS. H. CHANDLER, 
161 Newbury St., Boston, 
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TO A PRINCESS. 


There is splendid news from England, 
And there’s splendid news from Francc; 

There's news that’s good from Italy, 
From Russia’s broad expanse; 

But best of all the news that’s come, 
The best we've ever seen, 

The Princess fair of Wales has frowned 
Upon the crinoline. 


The dress of woman cannot be 
Obstructive on the streets; 

It cannot at the theatre 
Encumber all the seats. 

It cannot lose all grace and charm 
Now that this future Queen 

Has had the splendid sense to frown 
Upon the crinoline. 


The dress of woman's not to be 
Cut like inverted tops, 

Or fannel-shaped, or after the 
Great Pyramid of Cheops, 

Since Alexandra fair of Wales, 
In majesty serene, 

Has with her sweetly royal frown 
Looked down on crinoline. 


Then here's to her of England's realm, 
A tiger and three cheers! 

Then here's to this fair lady who 
Has quieted our fears, 

Who's stood for grace in woman’s dress. 
Long may she wave who's been 

The bulwark ’gainst this threatened wave 
Of hooplike crinoline! 


—{Harper’s Bazar. 


CHAT ABOUT MEN ANP 
WOMEN, 


Bernhardt seems to have taken Italy by 
storm. At Rome she attended a gathering 
in honor of Goldonl, the dramatist, and 
entered the hallon thearm of the Minister 
of Public Instruction. 


Alfred Tennyson Dickens, a son of the 
novelist, lives in Camberwell, a suburb of 
Melbourne, where he is in business. His 
brother, Edward Bulwer Lytton Dickens, 
the youngest son of the novelist, has set- 
tled in the adjoining colony of New South 
Wales, and represents Wilcannia in the 
Sydney Parliament. 


Prince Bismarck has decided to pay his 
usual visit to Kissingen next summer, and 
has engaged the quarters which he has oc- 
cupied so many years. Should the Prince 
fail to keep up his custom of going annual- 
ly to the watering-place,it would be a great 
loss to the dealers and hetel proprietors of 
the town, as thousands of persons are at- 
tracted thither by the ex-Chancellor’s 
presence. 


Mrs. E. Washburn Brainard’s life-like 
portrait of Miss Mary Winslow, daughter 
of Rev. W. C. Winslow, may be seen at 
Williams and Everett’s for the present. 
As an artist in oils Mrs. Brainard may here 
be considered at her best. The pose is 
admirab’e, the prevailing color—blue—is 
delicately distributed, and the flesh tinting 
is exceedingly good. The crossing of the 
ungloved over the gloved hand, rather a 
difficult art to successfully attain, is grace- 
fully accomplished. Theexpressionof the 
face is at once thoughtful and hopeful, and 
the tout ensemble of action, repose, attitude, 
color, is, all in all, a clever result of skill 
and experience with the brush. Nor does 
the picture lack sentiment, as the natural 
rose on the left shoulder positively, but not 
obtrusively, asserts. Mrs. Brainard is 
fast winning her way to the front rank of 
American portrait painters. 


The movement for a monument to Com- 
modore M. F. Maury, the famous writer on 
navigation and meteorology, meets with 
much favor all through the South. 


The usurers of Rometook advantage of 
the minority of the son of ex-Premier 
Crispi to lend him large sums of money at 
high rates of interest without the knowl- 
edge of his father. When the notes be- 
came due the unscrupulous money lenders 
tried to blackmail the boy because he was 
unable to meet his obligations... News of 
the transactions came to the Count, who 
reported the names of the usurers to the 
authorities, and they are now under arrest. 
The ex-Premier intends to have the men 
punished to the full extent of the law. 


Mrs. Hoke Smith is said to be a skilful 
and brilliant entertainer, and it is expected 
that she will shine socially in Washington 
under the new régime. 


Chief Justice Fuller, having gone to his 
doctor’s house recently in preference to 
sending for the physician, found that 
gentleman absent and was invited into the 
library to await hisreturn. The attendant 
who ushered the visitor in was ignorant of 
the latter’s station, but recognized him as 
a man of culture and kind impulses. This 
was evident from the surprising request 
that the Chief Justice would improve the 
timie by writing a love-letter for the man who 
let him in. Pens, ink, paper and envelope 
were proffered, and without hesitation the 
favor was granted, the missive being com- 
pleted before the physician’s return. 





| presented 


Mr. I. W. Chick, of the firm of John H. 
Pray, Sons & Co., has sailed for Europe on 
his annual business trip. 


The Trustees of the estate of the late 
Natbaniel Thayer of Lancaster, Mass. have | 
their third account. They | 
charge themselves with $12,356,375.75, 
and during the 12 months ending Jan. 7 
paid to the legatees under the trust $1,030,- 
164.17, leaving a balance in their hands at 
present of $11,426, 211.58. 


The way Paderewski hurt his hand is 
said to have been the striking of the middle 
finger sharply against the corner of an F 
sharp key, making a littlejagged hole. He 
did not stop playing. The next day he 
went to a doctor, wh» told him an abscess 
had formed, and advised him to refrain 
from playing for a few days; buat the 
pianist played for two days longer. His 
idleness, in consequence, cost him $20,000 
by the loss of four engagements. 


The death of General Beauregard leaves 
but one of the seven full generals of the 
Southern army living, and none of the five 
men on whom the rank was conferred at 
the beginning of the war. These five men 
were Cooper, Lee, Joseph E. Johnston, 
Albert Sydney Johnston and Beauregard. 
Bragg and Kirby Smith were afterwards 
made full generals. Kirby Smith alone 
survives. 


In the actions for libel brought against 
four New York morning newspapers by 
Miss Anna Dickinson, damages in each 
case are laid at $50,000. Their offence was 
in representing her as insane when she 
was placed in a lunatic asylum at Dannville, 
Pa.,in 1891. She denies that she was 
insane. 


Verdi's residence, near Busseto, is only 
two miles from his birthplace, in Roncole. 
The former village was described as ‘‘a 
wretched place” by Miss Blanche Roosevelt 
in her biography of thecomposer. But the 
country has been much improved in appear- 
ance of late years. Sant’ Agata, where 
Verdi writes all his operas, is a beautiful 
country seat. His farms are extensive, 
and there are vast forests planted by his 
own hand. He also attempted vine-grow- 
ing near the River Po, at first without 
result, but of late years, in spite of the 
river frequently overflowing his land, with 
considerable success. An exceedingly sim- 
ple life he lives here among his vines and 
farms, rising early and dividing his time 
between his outdoor pursuits and his work 
in his library; taking breakfast at 10, 
coffee at midday, and after a 5 o’clock 
dinner strolling about his gardens. 


The chief of the life-saving service has 
decided to give Mr. Henry P. Christiansen 
of East Boston a silver medal for his 
bravery in rescuing two women in mid- 
winter, by jamping from one of the East 
Boston ferryboats and holdiog them until 
relief came. 


Hon. Warren E. Locke, who recently 
resigned as savings bank commissioner of 
Massachusetts, has been elected treasurer 
of the United States Postage Stamp De- 
livery Company of Boston, of which Hon. 
Carroll D. Wright is president. 


The Duchess of Madrid, who died a few 
days ago, was only forty-six years old. 
She was born a Princess of Parma at 
Viareggio, near Lucca. As is well known, 
she became the wife of Don Carlos, and 
played an important part in the political 
life of Spain. 


Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, the railroad 
magnate of New York, is a grandson of 
Rev. John Pierpont, who was settled for 
many years over the Hollis Street Church 
in this city, and was named after Mr. 
Pierpont. 


Rev. Robert C. Waterston received an A. 
M. from Harvard College in 1844. Profes- 
sor Edwards A. Park of Andover also re- 
ceived an honorary degree at the same time, 
and since the deaths of Henry Watson and 
George Bancroft, two years ago, they have 
been the senior survivors of the honorary 
alumni of Harvard College. 


Edward S. Hoar, who has just passed 
; away, was a member of the class of 1845, 

| Harvard. Within the past two years there 

j have been nine deaths in that class, leay- 
ing now thirty survivors out of an original 
membership of sixty-two. 


Secretary and Mrs. Elkins and Secretary 
and Mrs. Rusk will remain in Washington 
antilsummer. Secretary Tracy will event- 
ually come to New York to live with Mrs. 
Wilmerding, but itis not yet determined 
how soon this removal will be effected. 
|The Secretary of State, John W. Foster, 
,and his wife started for Europe without 
waiting for March 4. Promptly after that 
date Secretary Noble seeks his vld home in 
St. Louis, Secretary Charles Foster goes 
back to Fostoria, Ohio, and Attorney-Gen- 
eral Miller resumes his old life in Indian- 
apolis. Postmaster-General and Mrs. 
Wanamaker and family will leave on March 
8 for a leisurely trip in their private car 
through Florida, Mexico and California. 
Upon their return East some time in Jane 
they expect to go abroad. 














J. Sterling Morton, the next secretary of 
agriculture, boasts of the possession of 24 
feet of boys. His four sons are each six 
feet high. 


One thousand copies, the whole first 
edition, of Marion Crawford’s ‘The Chil- 
dren of the King,” his latest work, were 
sold in a day. 


William Steinitz,the great chess champion 
has informed the world that President* 
elect Cleveland has offered a gold medal, 
to be known as the Cleveland medal, to 
the winner of an international chess tour- 
nament to be held in New York in May or 
June next. 


A doubt has been raised as to whether 
Receiver Archibald A. McLeod of the Read- 
ing railroad will ever have any use for his 
new private car which awaits his orders in 
the Pullman car shops in Chicago. The 
car cost $50,000 and is described as the 
most magnificent in the country. 


Young Mr. Justin McCarthy, who has 
become almost as well-known a writer as 
his father, is about to marry Miss Ulli- 
thorne—a young singer who has made 
under the name of Alda Jenoure a notable 
success in London. 


The Rev. Arthur Brooks has prepared a 
paper on the life and work of his brother, 
the late Bishop Phillips Brooks. It is to 
appear in the May Harper. 

Miss Louise Imogen Guiney’s new vol- 
ume of poems will be published under the 
title of ‘A Wayside Harp.’ 


Mr. Morton, who has been selected as 
Secretary of Agriculture under the new Ad- 
ministration, became engaged to the lady 
who is now his wife when she was four- 
teen years of age and he sixteen, but they 
were not married till five years later. 


Miss Susan B. Anthony celebrated her 
seventy-third birthday last week in 
Rochester, N. Y. She received a number 
of congratulatory letters from prominent 
people all over the country. The Political 
Equality Clab gave a reception iu honor of 
the event. 


General Wade Hampton, although so 
badly maimedas to require crutches, may 
often be seen riding a spirited horse. He 
is now seventy-five years of age, but in fine 
health. There istalkof him in Washing- 
ton for Commissioner of Railroads, an 
office held by General Joseph E. Johnson 
under Cleveland’s former Administration. 


Ex-Senator Palmer, of Michigan, presi- 
dent of the World’s Fair Commission, 
missed a $50 bill while in Washington, the 
other day, and strolled about the hotel 
feeling in his pockets and frowning with 
perplexity. Twenty-four hours later, Gen- 
eral McCook, with whom he had recently 
been staying, hunted him up and indulged 
in an amiable but earnest remonstrance. 
Before finding his friend, however, the 
General remarked confidentially to some 
one else: ‘‘Palmer isa fine fellow, and a 
iwnman for whom [ have the most profound 
regard, but it won’t do; no, sir, won’t do 
at all, sir. It is all well enough to be 
generous, but when it comes to giving the 
servants $50 bills there’s going to be 
trouble about the house in the lower floors 
—it demoralizes them terribly. I must 
ask Palmer not to be so generous,” 


Susan B. Anthony declares that she was 
impelled to remain an old maid by noticing, 
as she strolled through a New-England 
graveyard years ago, the constantly recur- 
ring inscription, ‘‘Sacred to the memory of 
A—, relict of the late Z—.” She then and 
there took a mental iron-clad oath to re- 
main forever unmarried rather than have 
her existence recorded for future genera- 
tions simply as the ‘relict’ of some man. 


Catarrh Cannot be Cured 


with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they 
cannot reach the seat of the disease. Ca- 
tarrh is a blood or constitutional disease, 
and in order to cure it you must take inter- 
nal remedies. Hall’s Catarrh cure is taken 
internally, and acts directly on the blood 
and mucuous surfaces. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is not a quack medicine. It was pre- 
scribed by one of the best physicians in 
this country for years, and is a regular 
prescription. It is composed of the best 
tonics known, combined with the best 
blood purifiers, acting directly on the 
mucous surfaces. The perfect combina- 
tion of the two ingredients is what pro- 
duces such wonderfal results in curing 
Catarrh. Send for testimonials, free 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 
Sold by druggists, price 75c. 








It is not necessary to call a doctor fora 
cut or bruise; get Salvation Oil. Only 25c. 





‘Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup” 

has been used over Fifty Years by millions of | 
mothers for their children while Teething, with 

perfect success. It soothes the child, softens the 

Gums, allays Pain, cures Wind Colic, regulates 

the bowels, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea 























Soothing Syrup 25c.a buttle® | 
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‘ 4 Shi THAT THIS Lange 

‘aay He te ee, Of FORT cumag 

made garments, 
it 18 astonishing Low uch 
ch th 
imposed upon by unscrupulous oe. > 
matter ofclothing. When « gentleman thee! 
a suit, he expects not on y to get one eal 
but one that is made in the | ighest style ee 
but too often he finds to his. hagrin eaaeee 
in bi . 

There are,men who claim t 10 custom taij 
whe never employ skilled workmen nn 
cutter), and who have th work done - = 
worst class of sweaters in Boston sh 

The Boston Journeymen Tailors have 
been aware of, this imp n. . Attempts = 
been made to expose fraudulent her, 
methods, but all the efforts f r” public neal 
have been in vain until the adoption of the 


JOURNEYMEN TAILORS’ TRaps 
LABEL, 


which is now sewn on all! 


garments ma 
skilled artisans. “ey 


Customers will know that they are getting’s 
fair equivalent for value received, that ther 
garments have been made where sanitary an 
rangements are proper and that the workmen are 
artists in their profession. 


It is every man’s duty to himself to See that he 
gets what he pays for, and CONSequently the 
purchaser of a custom-made suit of clothes should 
ask his tailor if he has got the Journeymes 
Tailors’ label. 

If the tailor replies in the negative, no mater 
what his excuses may be, the customer a Me 
certain that something is wrong. It com te 
customer no more to deal with a reliable af 
first-class house who can reply in the affirmative 
to his inquiry about the label, and therefor s 
man should select the best and most reliable fre, 

The Journeymen Tailors have already gives 
their label to one of the most reliable and enter. 
prising custom tailors in the city of Boron. ils 
to Mr. Dominick Toy of } 0. 71 Beacon street that 
our label has been given, and we take pleasure is 
announcing to the public that no custom taller ts 
the city of Boston is more worthy of patronage. 


Mr. Toy is not only a first-class tailor, bat his 
goods are always as represented, and he \s never 
satisfied unless he has given his customer a fair 
equivalent for his money. 


If you want exactly what you call for in cusom 
clothing, always insist that the garment whes 
finished bears the Journeymen Tailors’ label. 


. 

Sermons for the Wintel 

We are now printing, weekly, in tract form,s 
series of sermons of the winter by Rev. Epwakp 
EVERETT HALE, D.D. These sermons will be 
sent regularly, post-paid, to any given address on 
receipt of one dollar. Single copies five cents 
each. Now ready: 

THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD. 

THE FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIST. 

LIFE HID WITH GOD. 

THE PERFECT SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

T@ GLORIFY GOD. 

WHITTIER, CURTIS AND LONGFELLOW 

“TIS FIFTY YEARS SINCE.” 

PERSONAL RELIGION. 

MODERN IDOLATRY. 

TO ENJOY HIM FOREVER. 

TRUTH. 

HOW YO USE THE BIBLE. 

LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 


PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
CKEEDS AND LIFE. 


Subscriptions may be sent to the publishers, 
J. STILMAN SMITH & CO. 


3 Hamilton Place, Boste® 
ae 


Steam Carpet Cleaning 


Carpets Made Over and Relaid. 


MATTRESSES MADE OVER AND RE- 
TURNED SAME DAY. 


Furniture Upholstered. Holland and Tint Shades. 














UPHOLSTERER 


NET-MAKEB, 
whether arising from teething or other scans. ( B. BRYANT | ana cant 


For sale by Druggists in every part of the | 7!! Tremont St. 
, world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins’ow’s | 


Betweem 
1 Concord Se. 
Rutland an¢ permet 


Ripans Tabules cure flatulence. 
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~~ WHE SKIES IN MARCH. 





OF ASTRONOMICAL SPRING 


nk peoINNING 
pHasEs OF rHE MOON—POSITION 
or THE PLANETS. 
‘From the New York Times.] 


’ ' Romans used to consider 
The ae tre month of the year, the 
March ar beginning On the 25th day of the 
Pod they gave the name Martius in 
rot the god Mars. The ecclesiastical 
ead of England also began with March 


. -reo 
1752. 


ut re is an old saying that a ‘dusty’ 
yuch portends a plenteous season, while, 

the contrary, a ‘wet! March frequently 
aed destructive of both wheat and rye. 


ee such great importance for the re- 
sainder of the year centres about March 


tbat it would seem as though its place 
sould be at the beginning of the calendar. 
Particularly does this apply in matters 


in March persons here- 
soot again have the sun on their side of 
abe equator, where they hold it for six 
months, a period including seedtime and 
. of the crops. It is quite 


sstronomical, as 


the ripening 
satura! in repeating the sequence of the 
geasons to place Spring first, and astro- 


pomical Spring act ually begins on the 20th, 
at which time the days and nights are of 
equal length the world over. 

The point at which the sun arrives on 
dst day is known as the first point of 


jries. One would quite naturally believe 
chat this important point remained fixed 
forever, & kind of guide, as it were, to 


show old Sol just where to cross the line. 
goch, however, is not the exact state of the 
ase, as the point bas a retrograde motion 
from east to west, ln consequence of which 
the sun, Whose motion is direct, arrives 
somewhat sooner than schedule time, and 
therefore the equinoxes, and Spring, 
Avtomm, and the other seasons, happen 
before the sun has completed an entire 
creat. The polar bears and other inhab- 
itsnts of the arctic regions, who have been 





warned by the lengthening twilight that 
old Sol himself would soon appear and that 
daytime would begin, and who have set 
thelr eyes on the exact point at which to 
see the sun, will find their calculations out 


by an increment which amounts to about 
}° 10 71.6 years. 

There will be a close escape from having 

fre phases of the moon for March, two of 
which would have been full moons were it 
pot that the secoud full moon is two hours 
whindband, and April 1 arrives in time to 
fwiusoutof having the somewhat rare 
wa. Onthe tenth the moon is in last 
quart, while there is new mocn on the 
Ijihsad first quarter on the 25th. While 
iereareno conjunctions for the month 
that can be compared in scenic effect with 
those of the past two months, there are 
geortwo that will no doubt prove of 
interest. 
_ The series begins tonight, the 4th, with 
Saturn and the moon coming at their near- 
est two days after the latter has bloomed 
into full splendor, and will be followed on 
the7th by Uranus, on the 17th by Venus, 
tnd on the 19.h by Mercury, none of which 
will probably be deserving of many re- 
marks on the part of the reporter of beav- 
ealy tableaus. On the 20th the three-day 
id moon meets Jupiter, but there is far 
oo mach distance between the two to ad- 
mitofacomparison with the lovely pict- 
ure of two months before. Mars, who 
tame so close to the moon about a fort- 
—_ 4g0. is now further offthan Jupiter; 
Neptune is still further, while Saturn, 
who began the series, has the honor of clos- 
ing the Same, but the moon is too near the 
‘ul to admit of seeing anything striking. 

The March full moon is rather too far 
north to give that rich, full effect that is 
80 striking a feature when away down 
Se he Southeastern point he comes up 
oe vapory saffron. The apparent 
, ement of the sun and moon near the 
ven ‘zon is an optical delusion, connected 
eg measure with the atmosphere, of 
deen oe explanations have been 
oo a =i Since the heavenly bodies were 
este led. According to the ordinary 
a - vision, the celestial bodies, partica- 
poe by © moon, which is nearest the earth, 
,=atto appear largest in the meridian, as 


eo and south line of the heavens is 
thes Viennese thelr distance is then less 
daily oe are near the horizon; yet 


ta ‘nce proves that the cuntrar 
ra gee The mean apparent Snemar 
thitte-om Son at her greatest height is 
wo ey minutes of arc in round num- 
‘chen. is well known that, when the 
ites ee edge of the rising moon peers 
tus tee ennet band of horizon, she seems 

hie ‘Han when seen overheard. 
compartenn arity is accounted for on the 
opinien whi ry ; Or, in other words, the 
of a dista oo 's formed of the magnitude 
sively on Aare does not depend exclu- 
2Phears oe Visual angle under which it 
judges + - “80 on its distance, and one 


horizon’s line. 


evening stars, will 
tirely from their company. 
are the fortunate possessors of telescopes 
have an excellent chance, when Jupiter is 
favorably situated, 
which surround him. 
belts were Cescribed as being but two in 
number, but the more powerful telescopes 
of recent years have shown that a far 
more complex structure exists, and that it 
consists of great numbers of stratified 
cloud-like appearances of the most vari- 
change so rapidly 
ever 
presents the same appearauce On two suc- 


serve a large extent of land lying between 
him and objects near the horizon, at the | 
extremity of which the sky begins to) 
appear, and, therefore, supposes the sky, 
with all the objects that are visible in it, to 
be ata great distance. 
greatly aided by the comparative feeble- 
ness of the light of the moon in the hori- 
zon, which renders one in a measure sensi- 
ble to the interposition of the atmosphere. 
Hence the moon, while really subtending 
about the same angle, appears alternately 
very large and very small. 
The position of honor among the pl 
belongs in March to Saturn, which <a 
29th reaches the point known as opposi- 
tion, or 180 degrees from the sun; and 
shortly after the orb of day sinks below | 
the western horizon, Saturn will appear 
with vacillations of green, of red, and of 
orange, and remaining somewhat unsettled 
in color and unsteady in appearance, until 
he has arisen a few degrees above the 
The planet is in the con- 
stellation of Virgo, the brightest star of 
which is called Spica, to be found about 
nine degrees to the south. 
the first magnitude, and as a general thing 
the planet may be compared to it in size, 
but under the present conditious the latter 
is very much the larger; in fact, the diam- 
eter of Saturn at this time 
measure in any other portion of this vear. 
When examined under favorable circum- 
stances, the surface of Saturn is seen to be 
diversified with faint markings, to which 
have been given the name of belts. 
belts change their aspect from time 
time, but they are so faint that the changes 
cannot be easily followed. It Is, therefore, 
in general, difficult to say with certainly 
whether one does or does not see the same 
face of Saturn on different nights; and 
consequently it is on’y on extraordinary 
occasions that the time of rotation can be 
determined. 
Jupiter’s drawing nearerand nearer the 
point of sunset has probably been re- 
marked upon by all who are interested in 
watching the changes among the many- 
colored diamonds that dot thesky. Be 
fore the month is over it will be hard t 
distinguish himin the purpling twilight, 
and in April he, who was once lord of the 
have disappeared en- 
Those who 


exceeds 


to study the 
Formerly 


egated forms, which 
that the face of the planet hardly 


cessive nights. 


however, will be the first to 


ing stars. 


Between its nearest and 


nearer itis to the earth, 


illuminated; but the larger 


seen. 


first quarter, 
evening star. 


ually drawing nearer the sun. 


of the Bull. 
Those 


the two. 


on its return toward the sun and will 


month. 


ous stars in the same location. 


a means toward fixing 





With © distance by a com 
mit ler todies "When “the tose 
Ject with which ere is no interposing ob- 


b 
ths other beng n° ©&@ Compare her. 


roundings. 





Everybody should know what a good 
ev On | medicine Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup is; it has 
» everybody is used to ob-! cured many thousands and will cure you. 


The illusion is also 


The star is of 
its 


These 
to 


0 


belts 


these 


Venus is also drawing closer and closer 
to the sun, but she is approaching from 
the side opposite to Jupiter; the latter, 
reach the 
goal, so that, for a few days, the two will 
shine, invisible to us, however, as morn- 
When nearest the earth, if its 


ing on the same side of the sun with us its 
dark hemisphere is turned toward us, ex- 
cept, perhaps, an extremely thin crescent. 
furthest limits 
it goes through all the intermediate phases, 
the aniversal rule of which is that, the 
the smaller the 
proportion of its apparent disk which is 
that disk 
would appear could the whole of it be 


Neptune is in quadrature, or 90 degrees 
from the san; on March 22 heisin con- 
junction with the moon, which, being in its 
shows the planet to be an 
In this same class is to be 
found Mars, which is following in Jupiter’s 
footsteps as fast as possible,and is grad- ——_—_— 
Mars isin 

conjunction with the moon on the 21st, at | E FLETCH ER & CO., 
which date he will be in the constellation ™* P 


Mercury on the 14th reaches the furthest 
east position on the present circuit around 
the sun, at which time there will be a dis- ——————-— 
tance of 18 degrees and 27 minutes between 
who are stfiiciently 
sharp-eyed may be able to find the planet 
about 8 degrees to the northward of the 
sunset point about an hour after the sun 


° PRINTING. 


Uranus, although shining as a star of 
the sixth magnitude, has nothing in par- 
ticular to identify it, and, unless pointed 
out, cannot be distinguished from numer- 
The fact, 
however, of its being in conjunction with 
the moon on the 7th may possibly serve as 
its general sur- 
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The Beautiful Columbian Half-Dollars, coined by the United States Government 
as a souvenir of the World’s Fair, are sold by the Treasurer of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition for One Dollar apiece. 


Only 5,000,000 of them will be coined, and these are being rapidly taken by 


people all over the country. 
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be worth their weight in gold; for there are not enough of them to supply the 


demand. 


has secured 


To each new subscriber, paying $2.50 
in advance, we will send THE COMMONWEALTH for one year 


To each subscriber, now on our list, renewing 
his subscription for one year, we will send one Souvenir Coin, 
(This offer will remain open to May 1, 1893.) 

OLD SUBSCRIBERS may obtain a Souvenir Coin by sending 
us the name of a new subscriber with $2.50. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE COMMONWEALTH AND GET A 
COLUMBIAN SOUVENIR COIN. 
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Announcement and Chat. 


‘Ali Baba’ remains at the Globe Theatre 
one more week. 


That favorite young romantic actress, 
Miss Julia Marlowe, comesto the Hollis 
St. Theatre for a three weeks’ engagement 
on Monday next. The first week's reper- 
toire will include ‘Twelfth Night,’ ‘Pyg- 
mulion and Galatea’ and ‘Much Ado About 
Nothing.’ 


i Chas. Frohman’s Comedians return to 
the Columbia Theatre, with a new light 
comedy— ‘His Wedding Day’-— adapted 
from the French especially for this com- 
pany. 


The Lilian Durell English opera season 
at the Boston Theatre, beginning Monday 
the 15th inst., will open witha perform- 
ance of Gounod’s ‘Faust’ for the debut of 
Miss Durell as Marguerite. Much interest 
is felt in this appearance of Miss Durell by 
allwho recall the success she made in 
‘Mignon’ last season. She will be sup- 
ported by Payne Clarke, the English tenor, 
as Faust, W. MacNichet as Siebel and Miss 
Gertrude Libby as Martha. The reper- 
tolre of the week will also include ‘The 
Bohemian Girl’ with Mme. Louise Natalie 
as Arline, and ‘Mignon’ for the re-appear- 
ance of Miss Durell in ‘he title-role. Seats 
go op sale for the week on Tuesday morn- 
ing next. 


The admirable impersonation of Neill 
Berry by Miss Mary Hampton, in ‘Shore 
Acres,’ is creating many favorable com- 
ments; and the makeup of Miss Ella Hugh 
Ward and Mr. George A. Schiller as Mr. 
and Mrs. Andrews is everywhere praised 
as deliciously droll. 


The lover of the classic and legitimate 
in plays is to be afforded an uncorimon 
amount, in an uncommon degree, of pleas- 
ures during the brief engagement of Minna 
Gale-Haynes at the Tremont. Such plays 
as ‘The Hunchback,’ ‘Ingomar.’ ‘Lady Ly- 
ons,’ ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ ‘As You Like It,’ 
are’ not frequently given now-a-days, and 
with such a fine company as Mr. Schoeffel 
has provided for Miss Gale-Haynes, and 
‘he very handsome settings of all the 
plays, the engagement will be one of the 
highest importance and charm. 


Manager Pitou’s action in selecting 
Chauncey Olcott for the difficult duty of 
filling poor Scanlan’s place has proved his 
admirable good judgment, and he has 
surrounded the star with a very capable 
vompany. The play is a clean, bright, 
humorous comedy, dealing with the tra- 
ditional types of the Irish drama, but 
always in an interesting fashion. 


The Bowdoin Square Theatre bill for 
the coming week will be the Irish drama 
of ‘Mavourneen,’ which Will J. Scanlan 
made famous during the long run in New 
York. It will be produced by Manager 
Pitou’s company, which has as its leading 
comedian Mr. Chauncey Olcott, formerly 
a-popular tenor singer of the comic opera 
ones, The story of ‘Marvourneen’ deals 
with typical scenes in the life of the Emer- 
ald Isle, and Mr. Olcott is given ample 
opportunities for his vocal gifts in the 
tuneful ballads made famous by Mr. Scan- 
lan. The songs, ‘My Mollie,’ the ‘Christ- 
mas Tree,’ ‘Ring the Bells," ‘Sheand I 
Together and ‘Mavourneen,’ have all 
gained an instant popularity wherever 
they have been sung, and Mr. Olcott has 
made his greatest successes in these com- 
positions. ‘Mavonrneen’ is to be beauti: 


fully staged und many realistic effects will | 


be introduced inits production. ‘Ma- 
vourneen’ is announced for only a single 
week and will be followed on Monday, 
March 18, by a revival of John J. McNal- 
ly’s famous farce comedy, ‘A Mad Bar- 
gain,’ with Powers and Daly in their 
original parts. 

A play, which from the very start re- 
ceives only the best criticism and is favored 
with a constantly increasing patronage, 
certainly possesses more than ordinary 
merit. Such a piece is ‘Shore-Acres,’ now 
running atthe Boston Museum. At every 
performance of the present week the or- 
chestra has been relegated to quarters 
under the stage and the management is offer- 
ing seats two weeks in advance. 
lovely comedy will hold the Boston Muse- 
um stage until further notice. 


The 


| Hoyt’s ‘A Temperance 

|fourth month of its run at the Park The- 
|Atre, Monday night last, and is now just 
(completing the 13th week, which has 
proved no less fortunate to the manage- 


ment on account of the superstitious num- | 


ber. The 14th week of this attraction be- 

| Zins Monday next, and the advance sale, 
which, by the way, is the result of the 
good sense of theatre-goers who want to 
make sure of their }accomodations when 
| they visit the crowded Park, is very large, 
|indicating the 
piece. 


| Next week’s attraction at the Tremont 
|Theatre will be that clever artist 
| Stuart Robson, Mr. Robson will 
|hegin his engagement Monday evening, 
| and will remain for two weeks, with 
|the usual Saturday matinées. Henry 
| Irving’s productions of historical tragedy 


~ classical English comedy. The keen 
| critics of the modern stage will recall with 
interest the comedian'’s splendid repre- 
|sentations of Shakespeare’s ‘Comedy of 
| Errors’ and ‘Merry Wives of Windsor,’ 
jand, better done than either, Goldsmith's 
| immortal comedy, ‘She Stoops to Conquer.’ 
| Mr. Robson's initial play at this theatre 
will be a magnificent revival of John Bald- 
| win Buckstone’s quaint old English com- 
ledy, ‘Married Life,’ presented for the first 
| time in this city in its present shape pre- 
paratory to its production for a long run 
at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York 


of scenic painters; quaint costumes by 
Herrman; properties by Henry; and the 
acting by Mr. Robson and his merry com- 
pany should be an event of the first im- 
portance to people who have become 
satiated with the idiocy of modern farce 
comedy. Mr. Robson will be aided by his 
charming wife, formerly Miss May Wal- 
dron, Mr. George 8S. Woodward and an 
excellent company. 


Dumas’s ‘Francillon,’ the English adap- 
tation being entitled ‘The Marriage 
Spectre,’ will be the play of the single 
week’s engagement at the Tremont of Mrs. 
Potter and Mr. Bellew. The work is 


cently received works of the absolutely 
direct French school and in New York 
created a sensation of the livliest nature. 


‘Ali Baba’ has broken ‘Sinbad’s’ great 
record of last season at the Globe Theatre, 
where it has run most successfully for two 
weeks. Manager David Henderson seems 
to have the faculty of turning out a specta- 
cular extravaganza each season, only to 
add each time to previous successes. ‘Ali 
Baba’ goes on record with ‘Crystal Slipper,’ 
‘Bluebeard, Jr.’ and ‘Sinbad’ as a gorgeous 
production. It is as entertaining as it is 
bewildering. One of the pleasantest fea- 
tures is the matinée performances Wednes- 


tended by great numbers of children who 
have learned that it contains a hundred 
features particularly adapted to please 
them. Children seem to take especial de- 
light in spectacular portions of the piece 
and in the impersonation of animals which 
are init. The antics of the donkey, the 
acrobatic acts of the lion, the awe-inspir- 
ing appearance of the fire-breathing dragon 
and the entomological lesson contained in 
the butterfly transformation scene suit 
their childish fancies and afford them un- 
told amusement. ‘Ali Baba’ remains but 
one more week at the Globe, with two 
matinées, 


The following letter, written by Miss 
Wilkins from Randolph, is one of the high- 
est testimonials that can be given Mr. 
Herue’s play at the Museum : 

My dear Mr. Field:—I must really tell 
you how delighted [ am with ‘Shore Acres.’ 
Of course it appeals to me very strongly 
since it deals with my own New England 
characters and scenes, but it is not that 
feature alone which pleases me. It seems 


| matic creation, and the last scene is simply 
| extraordinary in its originality and simplici- 
ty. Let me congratulate you very warmly 
on the presentation of such a play as ‘Shore 
Acres.’ Very sincerely, 

Mary E. WILkrns. 
| — 


~ Medical Fads. 





some of which have been almost funny to 





| while others have had vitality enough to 


|retain a place, shorn, however, of the | 


| vogue they once had. The latter are in the 
|} majority, writes Dr. Cyrus Edson in the 


| North American Review, for the greater | 


| number of these fads have really had some 


| good in them, and have been most excel- | 


\lecent for some diseases. 


| About the first medicai fad I can remem- | 


|ber was the water cure. 1 have never 
}personally gone through nor seen this 
| treatment, but I know it from my reading. 
| The patients who went to the water-cure 
}establishments were obliged to live the 


The vivid and novel melodrama, ‘The | most absolutely regular and simple lives. 


New South’, will hold the Boston Theatre | 


stage for one more week. 


They took plenty of sleep, lots of exercise ; 
they lived on the simplest but very nutri- 


great popularity of the | 


| have not excelled Stuart Robson’s revivals | 


| to the World’s Fair at Chicago. 


probably the most startling of all the re- | 


day and Saturday, each of which is at- | 


to me that Nathan’l Barry is a great dra- | 


There have been many medical fads, | 


any one who looks at them scientifically. | 


Town’ began the | tious fod; they were forced to so exist as | 


|to give the recuperative powers of nature 
the fullest opportunity. Naturally, those 
j}who were worn out by work or the de- 
mands of society, whose digestions were 
ruined by rich food, who had, in short, 
lived in defiance of every law of bygiene, 
derived great relief and permanent bene- 
fit. 

True, the health conditions of the life 
were accompanied for the patients by an 
everlasting round of washing them<elves 


stimulate the excretory glands of the skin 


to the utmost through the use of the wet | 


packs. Cleanliness is certainly good, and 
the latter helped nature to rid the body of 
the waste. 
treatment, the douches, the baths, the mas- 


sage that accompanied them—no harm was | 


| done by them as a general rule. 

The real value of the hydropathic treat- 
ment is now thoroughly recognized; it is 
|capitally well designed to give a person a 
chance to rest and to build himself up; 
then, too, it is a stimulant and tonic to the 
nervous system, but it is not the cure-all 
of disease it was once believed to be. It 
was, of course, run into the ground; 
| patients went to the establishments whose 
|cases were far beyond the treatment of 


| rest, exercise and plain food, and so it feel 
jinto disrepute by failare. 


cases it is as valuable to-day as ever. 


British Women at] The World’s Fair. 
City. The scenery by Voegtlin, the master | 


| The London Times describes some of 
| the exhibits to be sent by British women 
First is 
section, the object of 
which is presumably to exhibit in as ex- 
|planatory a form as possible the methods 
lof feminine education which are in vogue 
in Great Britain and the results of 
| those methods. This difficult ob- 
ject is hardly attained by groups of pbotc- 
graphs of ‘girl graduates’ and their col- 
leges, of high-school girls and their 
schools. Still some good work is shown, 
| notably a design for a silver salver from 
| the Sheffield High School and some mar- 
| vellousiy neat examination papers. 

The next section, full of feminine inter- 


ithe educational 


| 


lest, was the Countess of Aberdeen’s Scotch | 


section, in which were on view some excel- 
llent Harris tweeds, said to be the only 


ornamental work of a more ambitious and 
| decorative character. 

The last and the most important section 
contained an infinite variety of exhibits 


crafts. 
were a carved chairand two carved stools, 
the chair being the work of the Princess 


iby the Princesses Victoria and Maud of 
| Wales. The seats were covered with orna- 
mental leather, also worked by the Prin- 
cesses. 

Perhaps the most striking point about 


it gave of the versatillity of the feminine 
hand and mind. Trout and salmon flies the 
delicate fingers of women can naturally 
dress with a neatness which men can hardly 
hope to attain, but it was certainly a sur- 
prise to find a capital pair of brown- 
leather boots made, not in an East End 
sweater’s den, but by the Hon. Sybel Am- 
herst. 

For the rest, the variety of exhibits was 
truly bewildering. In quick succession 
the eye passed from a collapsible and 
noiseless coal-scuttle to a doll equipped 
{with a portable mosquito-net, and from 
|that to an object, which was purely the 
| quaintest piece of ingenuity on record, in 
| the shape of an article which could be 
; used at will as a dress-stand or as 4a. fire- 
escape. Hard by were some very good 
jengravings by girls from the City and 
Guilds of London Technical Art School. 





If you are in searchof health or pleas- 
jure, or ifyou desire to escape the rigors 
|of the Northern winter, its cold fogs and 
biting winds, goto Florida and southern 
Georgia and receive new life from the 
pine-laden breezes. 


ship Company, the ‘Savannah Line,’ sail- 
ing from Boston every Thursday. 


in various ways, and means were taken to | 


As for the rest of the water | 


Yet in some | 


tweeds made exclusively by women; some | 
fairy-like Shetland knitting, stockings and | 
woolen garments of all kinds; and some | 


classified under the general name of handi- | 
Here the central points of interest | 


of Wales and the stools having been carved | 


the whole collection was the evidence which | 
| MR. JOHN STETSON.....- Proprietor and Manager. 


Take the steamships 
|of the New England and Savannah Steam- | 
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se Your Business Solicited. 
Old 
ye a 
f , 
OT sWEETHEART, TO YOU: 
~ nY WILLIAM H. HAYNE 
sweetheart, to you all things are clear, 
The sk ir perpetual blue, 
if and Youth's elixir in the alr, 
sweetheart, to you! 
Rut J e is never true; 
For t r fairy feet draw near, 
1 ‘ vanish out of view. 
: 
. My iif s garden drear 
. Whose rose of hope has lost its dew; 
But mor gy buds are opening fatr, 
sweetheart, to you ! 
—| Lippincott's. 
Roulette. 
E Some time since, at Monte Carlo, a 
sadent of the game of roulette sat for 


forty-eight days at one particular table not- 


‘Pe ing the spin of the ball During the time, 
re wil the spins amounted in all to 81,374, or 
ts, and searly 700 aday. Hethen found that the 
ove black hid come up on 15,292 occasions, 
— and the red on 15,283. One color was thus 
e offer nine pn advance of the other. The daily 
tunity average of difference was only 16, and the 

greatest difference on any one day 57. The 


en, 0 


—— 


*very mach where he began. 


rand *, passe and manque. 


ers is givel Each of the 37 numbers, 
h to be accurate, of the 36 and zero, 
- makes a thirty-seventh, should have 
me up as nearly as can be calculated 847 
mes; and as a matter of fact the 17 did so 
appear. Ten other numbers were so close 
oe tal that they ranged from five 
’ below ittufive above; th.tis to say, they 
; came up from 842 to 852 times, while 15 
other numbers appeared from 834 to 858 
times. One number was 79 from the 

average, but this was the exception. 
ii this strengthens the notion one 
ae naturally has, that if a number has not 
) 


uj 





0, 


any other. 
that if 
black every time the ball 


montas—he would find himself much 
5 when he started: 


ends the stake en prison. 
rer. taere are 37 
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nference is that if a man played steadily at 
he colors for two months, he would leave 
Doubtless 

s would be equally the case if, further- 
more, he backed the even money chances, 


equality of the chances all round is 
made more striking, says the London 
Standard, when the result of the various 


come up fora very long time the chances 
‘ its appearance increase with every turn 
Which dues not give it; though, theoretically, 
the fact is unquestionable, that every time 

e wheel is spun the odds against each 
hombder are precisely the same, for the ball 
* Jost as lixely to fall into any one stall as 
Though it has been said 
& man played long enough on the 
lors—if, that is to say, he backed red or 
spun for two 
as 
; this would only be the 
ves, on on Lhe even money chance, when zero 


I numbers, including zero. 
Sie &@Wiuoer On a number is only paid 35 

» 80 that in the long run the table must 
and the player lose, even if he 


its soil and wrapped in 
a it reached Jackson 
» the Department of Horticulture dis- 

it would take heroic measures 
Oo strength and bloom, even 
; c Hot pipes were 
a and about it, but soon the time 
reached and the famous old tree 


about three feet in height, 
old, was considered to be 
specimen in existence 
lwarf trees of Japan. 
‘Uries its growth had been 
held down by the process 
clever Japs, until in appear- 
burlesque, or miniature imi- 
ach mone over tree. 
Rong? cC g amon - 
anes in Jackson Park over the 2. 
tree, but it will be re- 
rticultural Building and 
Prominence in the Jap- 


tands in a large flower-pot 
th its foliage, which, how- 


fall off. The gnarled and rugged trunk 
and branches seem to tell a sad tale of 
suppressed vigor and growth, and now 
that the ancient tree is dead, it looks more 
than ever like a dwarf, stunted and blighted, 


attention to the end desired may accom- 
plish. ' 


Green or Blue? 


Is the national color of Ireland not green 
but blue? This interesting question has 
arisen from a discussion on the British 
union jack. It is asserted that ‘the wear- 
ing of the green’ is a comparatively modern 
idea, only about as old as the rebellion. 
Blue, it is claimed, is really the national 
color of Ireland; certainly it was from the 
advent of Strongbow until quite recently 
The late Sir B. Burke, Ulster King of Arms 
and author of Burke's Peerage, is quoted 
thus : 

‘‘Azure and azure alone has been the 
color of Ireland since the Conquest. At 
the creation of the Knights of St. Patrick, 
wyen it was the object of George III. to 
gratify the national sensibility of Ireland, 
the color selected for the knights was blue. 
The Royal irish regiments have their fac- 
ings gererally blue, ard never green; while 
the uniform of the Irish Brigade in the ser- 
vice of France was red. About seventy years 


ago, when the peerage of Bantry was 
created, one of the supp: rters granted 


was a female figure, representing [reland— 
namely, a lady robed in blue and standing 
in front of a harp.” 

Can it be possible, asks the New York 
Sun, that the green as tie Irish national 
color is a modern imposition, unsupported 
by history? There must be learning upon 
this subject in this country. 


Farming a Hundred Years Hence. 


Should our population increase as rapidly 
during the coming hundred years asin the 
past fifty, it will be no less than four hun- 
dred millions. I am, however, writes Sec- 
retary Rusk in the North American Review, 
inclined to think it .will not so increase; 
for one thing, we will not have the same 
inducement to offer to immigrants. When 
the price of land goes up, as it is bound to 
do, and its acquisition requires more 
money; when more capital is required to 
undertake farming, except on the smallest 
scale, and truck farms near cities bring a 
high rent and call for the greatest intelli- 
gence as well as industry on the part of the 
farmer—one of the chief inducements to 
foreigners seeking our shores, namely the 
acquisition of farms of their own, will dis- 
appear. 

At the same time the liberal tendencies of 
ail civilized countries, even under monarch- 
ical governments, will lessen the number of 
those who leave the older countries for the 
sake of greater political freedom. Immi- 
gration to the United States will consist 
more and more of a few comparatively well- 
to-do persons, seeking opportunities for 
the profitable inyestment of a small capital, 


training io the art of self-government, will 
readily amalgamate with our own people, 
or of the poorest classes well content to 
serve for a time in the ranks of labor, pro- 
vided the rate of wages is high enough to 
reward their frugality with moderate sav- 
ings. 


Liquid Oxygen. 


There was a very large and distinguished 
audience in the Royal Institution in Lon- 
don the other evening, to hear Prof. Dewar 
lecture upon the results of some of his 
investigations of the properties of matter 
at very lowtemperature. Liquid oxygen, 
antil recently, was owly produced in very 
small quantities, but Prof. Dewar produces 
it by the pint, and is able to demonstrate 
its beautiful blue color, its magnetic qual- 
ity, and its characteristic spectrum. As 
oxygen boils at 182 degrees below zero, 
the preservation of it in a liquid condition 
for any time has been practically impossi- 
ble, but the problem has been solved by the 
discovery that evaporation can be checked 
by surrounding the vessel containing the 
oxygen by a very high vacuum. 

Vbe London Times, in its report of the 
lecture referred to, says: ‘‘Many remark- 
able phenomena were shown, bat none 
wes more worthy of attention than the 
little bulb of liquid oxyge», something be- 
tween a walnut and a golfball, which hung 
inaclip upon the lecture table. It was 
filled and hung up atan early period of the 
lecture, and it remained four-fifths full at 
the close. If aconjurer had made his 
appearance with a large vessel of boiling 
water and a brisk fire beneath, and if in 
that water he Lad boiled for half an hour 


But the little bulb full of 
was far more wonderful. 





dead and almost ready to 





but atthe same time a marvellous speci- | 
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a piece of ice as big as a golf-ball without 
reducing it by more than one-fifth, every 
ene would have been vastly astonished. 
liquid oxygen 
The difference 
of temperature between the conjurer’s ice 
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| tigrade. The difference between the tem- 


perature of Prof. Dewar’s bulb and the 
ailrof the theatre was not less than 210 
degrees centigrade. Yet, though that 
scorching blast necessarily had free access 
to the oxygen in one direction, the liquid 
was so perfectly protected by its vacuum 
jacket asto attain that relatively high 
degree of permanence.” 


The Troubles of Smokers. 


The Turks are now a nation of smokers, 
but early in the seventeenth century, says 
All the Year Round, the priests and rulers 
denounced smoking as criminal, and Amu- 
rath LV. ordered its punishment by death in 
the cruelest forms. One playful punish- 
ment consisted in thrusting the pipes of 
smokers through their noses. 

In Russia, atthe same period, the noses 
of smokers were cut off. The powers ec: 
clesiastical were strongly opposed to the 
new babit, and Popes Urban VIII. and In- 
nocent X. thundered in turn against the 
terrible vice of smoking. The Papal thun- 
ders, however, proved powerless against 
the charms of St. Nicotine; although there 
was much reason in those decrees which 
were directed against the custom of smok- 
ing and sruffing in church. 

Pope Urban excommunicated all who 
should be guilty of so unbecoming a prac- 
tice; and, later, Innocent X. solemnly ex- 
communicated all who should take snuff or 
tobacco in St. Peter’s Church at Rome. 


Hats in the House of Commons. 


One of the first peeuliarities to strike a 
visitor, says Chambers’s Journal, is the 
freedom which permits members to keep 
on their hats during the progress of public 
business. But this liberty has its limits. 
A member may not wear his hat as he en- 
ters or leaves the House, or when he stands 
at the bar, although he may put it on as 
soon as he takes his seat. If a colleague 
engages in conversation with him he un- 
covers his head, and so must he, of course, 
when he rises to addressthe House. An- 
other requirement is that a member must 
only make a speech from one of the ac- 
customed seats, never from the entrance, 
the bar, or the gangway. 

The same rule is observed when he rises 
to order in the course of debate, bat if he 
raises a point of order concerning a divis- 
jon which has been already called, he must 
keep his seat aud speak with his hat on. 
Even the Speaker in such cases does not 


so that the proceedings assume a somewhat 
easy-going conversational character. 

On one occasion of the kind the late Prof. 
Fawcett, who then sat below the gangway, 


was unable, being blind, to find his own 
hat quickly enough. He overcame the 
emergency, however, by borrowing the 


well-known soft cap of his neighbor, Mr. 
Joseph (Cowen, which, although it neither 
fitted nor suited him, yet served the pur- 
pose of the moment. The effect was 
ludicrous, but not more so than at another 
similiar crisis when Mr. Gladstone hastily 
borrowed the hat fof another occupant of 
the front Opposition benca, and found it 
so much too small for him that he had to 
hold ,it on until the pointyin dispute was 
settied. 


The Eclipse of the Sun. 


The total solar eclipse of April 15-16, 
1893, says London Nature, is not only one 
of the longest of the century, but is the 
last of the century from which we are 
likely to get any additions to our knowl- 
edge of Solar Physics. The longest dura- 
tion of totality of this eclipse is four 
minutes forty-six seconds, and as the path 
of the moon’s shadow lies to great extent 
on land, there is a considerable choice of 
possible stations with long, durations of 
totality. 

Two expeditions will be sent from Eng- 
land; one to Africa, the other to Brazil, 
the expenses being defrayed by the Royal 
Society. The Uuited States will send an 
expedition to Chili, and there will prob- 
ably be two or three American parties at 
Pasa Cura. A Braziliau party will also 
observe. The Bureau des Longitudes, 
Paris, are sending a complete expedition 
to Joal, in Africa. At present we have not 
heard of an Italian expedition, but it is 
hoped that Professor Tacchini will be able 
to make arrangements to observe the 
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THE ANTIQUITY OF ART. 


(Paleolithic Man.) 


BY GEORGE DOUGLAS. 
A savage, in a bleak world, on a waste, 
"Midst fir-tree-cover’d mountains, led his life; 
The claws and fangsof mighty beasts he facea— 
A hunter, seeking food for child and wife. 


And, on the smooth wall of his cavern lair, 
The image of a reindeer once he drew,— 

Small, to the life, with faithful lines and fair, 
That all its antler-blanchings copied true. 


Was he a savage? No! a Man. The dew 
Of pity touch’d him; the sweet brotherhood 
Of Nature’s general offspring well he knew :— 
Humane, he loved; ingenious, uuderstood. 


More: the desires that kindling hearts inflame, 
To leave dull rest, and court congenial woe— 
love of beauty, and the thirst for fame, 
bb’d faintly in that huntsman long ago! 
And, friend! the self-same passion in his breast 
That stirr’d, and wrought to permanence divine 
One form of grace, most touchingly express’d, 
Stirs in your heart to-day, and stirs in mine! 
—[Academy. 





A REGISTERED LETTER, 


(From the French of Pau! Celieres.} 


“A wild night, Marcaille,” said the post- 
mistress to the letter-carrier, whohad just 
come in. 

“Wild, indeed, Madame Lefevre,” re- 
plied Marcaille, ‘twill be bad going to the 
midnight mass.” 

As he spoke, he shook out his old cloak 
all white with snow, while the postmistress 
sorted the letters. 

‘“‘There! that is done,” she said. 
warm yourself before you start out.” 

Marcaille threw down his leather bag, 
black and shiny in spots, and came close to 
the roaring stove. 

He was a little, wiry, tough-looking man. 
His face, browned by sun and wind, was 
as wrinkled as an old apple. His nose was 
ajthought too red, his eyes sparkled, bis 
mouth was smiling; it was a gocd face 
that called forth friendly words and cordial 
hand-grasps. His moustache had a military 
ferocity. and on his blue blouse with its 
red a worn scrap of yellow and green 
ribbon told all his past: drawn in the draft, 
seven years of service, re-enlisted, petty 
officer, wounded at Alma, wounded at Sol- 
ferino, honorably discharged. Then Mar- 
caille had been given the place of postman 
on the Champagnole route—four hundred 
francs a , pension of one hundred 
francs, making a total income of five hun- 
dred francs. 

And for ten years, for five hundred 
francs, Marcaille made twice a day, morn- 
img and evening, his round: Cize, Pille- 
moine, le Vaudioux, Chatelneuf, Maison- 
neuve and Siane, a circuit of seven leagues 
in all weathers. With his five hundred 
francs he took care of awife and four 
children; the eldest was six. . 

But Marcaille had acquired the bad habit 
of a little ‘‘taste,” as he called it. Inevery 
house he found, in exchange for the letter 
he brought, a glass of wine that seemed to 
him to put strength into his heart and his 
Jegs. His nose grew a little redder; it 
even happened once that he lost a letter, 
not a very important one fortunately, but 

t 

i] 


“But 


i might have taught him a lesson. 

. they are, Marcaille,” said Madame 
Lefevre, ‘‘two letters for Cize, one for Pil- 
lemoine, one for le Vaudioux—nothing for 
Ch&telneuf.” 


“That’s good,” said Marcaille. That 
‘nothing for Chiatelneuf’ spared him a 
mye and a half of rough walking. 

“For Siane,” went on Madame Lefevre, 
% attention! A registered letter!” 

**It¢.is not the first.” 


bag, which he buckled carefully. He put 
on his cloak and opened the door. 

**And above all,” cried madame after 
bim, ‘‘don’t begin Christmas Eve too 
soon!” 

‘Don’t be afraid!” and Marcaille was in 
a moment out of sight. 

The cold ,pinched sharply; the piercing 
wind blew up little whirlpools of fine, dry 
snow. Marcaille jogged along briskly, 
muttering : 

‘‘Not much Christmas! A mouthful for 
six anda glass of water! But, after all, 
there are those who have nothing.” 

‘Hullo, Marcaille!” cried suddenly a 
rough voice. 

Marcaille turned. 

‘A glass of wine?” said the voice. 
‘“‘Hum,” grumbled Marcaille ‘‘attention, 
registered letter!” Then, aloud, ‘I’m late 
now; no, thank you!” 

The window of the ‘Pineapple’ public- 
house, which had opened, closed again, 
and Marcaille, proud of the victury over 
himself, went whistling out of the village. 
It was four o'clock, but the night 
comes early in December. Lights already 
began to shine out from the scattered 
houses. The night darkened over the 
forest of Siane on the left. In the 
branches the wind whistled, with its plain- 
tive or menacing modulations, and its 
vague accompaniment to Marcaille’s whist- 


rascally sack,” he grumbled. 
‘*How heavy it is to-night! I would have 
done better after allto stop at the Pine- 
apple. One glass of white wine is no kill- 
ing matter. Yes, but then when a fellow 
takes one he takes two, and then away he 
goes! Brrrr! I was warmer than this in 
Africa. I can’t feel my hands at all.” 
Marcaille stopped, put down his bag, 
and beat vigorously upon his sides with 
both arms. He drewin a long breath of 
icy air,and exhaled it with a breath that 
was much like a sigh, and trudged on 
again. Five minutes after, he was at Cize 
and ringing at the door of the fine big 
house of the ironmaster. 

“It is Father Marcaille.” 

‘Hullo Marcaille!” 

‘*Have you got some letters?” 

The children swarmed round him. He 
came up the outside steps, and the dancing 
youngsters pulled and pushed him to the 
drawing-room. There, even as he let him- 
self be pushed along, Marcaille thought : 

‘*Attention, old fellow, registered letter. 
No Christmas Eve this early.” 

Around him were happy voices and 
bursts of laughter. In the middle of the 
reom the ironmaster and bis wife were 
tying to the branches of a towering Chriat- 
mas tree mysterious parcels which would 
soon be distributed to the impatient little 
circle. A pleasant task truly in this warm 
and fragrant atmosphere, before a crack- 
ling fire, while outside the wind rattled the 
windows and whistled down the chimneys. 

‘‘A glass of wine, Marcaille?” said the 
friendly mistress of the house. 

Marcaille gulped down a great sigh. 
Then he said, “‘Thank you, madame, not 
this evening!” 

This was indeed courage! To refuse a 
glass of wine in such weather, when he 
had still three good leagues up the moun- 
tain before him. But how light he felt 
when he preudly resumed his journey. He 
felt light, but his bag seemed heavier than 
ever. Never had it weighed so upon his 
shoulders. 

‘*This rascally bag!” he grumbled, «It 
is that letter. What can be init? [f it 
should be bank-notes, judged by the 
weight, there should be a fortune. This 
rascally bag!” 

Marcaille stopped. Decidedly this 
wouldn’t do. The strap cut into his 
shoulder, he took off his cloak, changed it 
to the other shoulder and started off again. 
But things seemed no better. The road 
always seemed less long when he had had 
a glass of wine, at the Pineapple or else- 
where. 

The cold, which he seldom noticed, made 
him shiver and groan. And then the wind 
whistling through the tree sounded so 
doleful in the winter night. 

And still grumbling, ‘‘The rascally bag!” 
and whistling at intervals, he went down 
toward Pillemoine. Below him stretched 
the valley, lost in the shadow, dotted here 
and there with lights, for the night was 
almost black. But he knew every village 
and every house, and in the blackness he 
recognized far away the house of the iron- 
master, with every window lighted up. 
The joyous scene passed again before his 
eyes—the flaming fire, the cakes on beauti- 
fal plates, the Christmas tree, and every- 
where the children, dancing around their 





“No, but——” and Madame held up a 


great envelope, bristling with stamps and | 
notices, 


beside which spread out, like blots 

of blood, five enormous red seals. 

“‘That’s worth caring for,” said Marcaille, 

hing. ‘Whose is it?” 

“For monsieur, the Mayor.” 

«Well, it will go through his hands,never 
fear.” 

“Not more than through yours,” said 
madame i 


smiling parents. 
‘Yes, yes,” murmered Marcaille. ‘“There 


he stop and gaze fiercely at_ the lights 
shining below him. 


He shook himself together. 

‘*Forward, Marcaille,” he cried, ‘‘for- 
ward march.” 

But the wind whistled and moaned in 
the pine-trees like a crying baby, and Mar- 
caille, passing in thought from the iron- 
master’s house to his own, saw his four 
little ones gathered round their mother, 
by a scanty fire of fagots; he saw them 
searching in the cupboard for a forgotten 
bread-crust; he sawthem going to sleep, 
all four on the same little wretched straw 
mattress. Oh! poverty, poverty, it is 
hard! And to think that right here, in his 
bag—— 

**Registered letter!” he thought. ‘‘If it 
should be bank-bills! Imbecile! It is 
for the Mayor. It comes from the prefec- 
ture. It is probably only papers, and they 
register it and put on those big seals fora 
grand effect. Yes, but—if it should be 
bank-bills!” 

He stopped short, perspiring, his fore- 
head damp, and said suddenly aloud, 
breaking the sombre silence, ‘‘Well, and 
whatthen? If it should be bank-bills, 
what is that to you?” 

His face flushed red at the thought that 
had crossed his mind. “I haven’t drank 
anything either,” he murmured, 
shudder. 

He entered Pillemoine. At the door of 
a peasant’s house he knocked. A window 
opened. 

“Oh! It is Marcaille. 

He went in. 

“What ails you?” asked the man. 
‘*You’re pale. Have a glass of wine.” 

“No, no, thanks,” said Marcaille in a 
dull voice. In rebuckling his bag he had 
felt the registered letter brush the tips of 
his fingers. 

The man had taken a glass, he held the 
bottle, all ready to pour. 

‘“‘No,” repeated Marcaille. And without 
another word he hurried out. The ends 
of his fingers seemed to burn at the re- 
membrance of the red seals. Bank-bills, 
as many as there were there, how many 
things one could buy with them! A good 
house, like the ironmaster’s, warm clothes, 
flannels! And what dinners! Rich—with 
what was in that letter one would be rich! 

He began to whistle, but his breath 
failed him, and he felt his legs tremble 
beneath him. Without intending to, with- 
out wishing to, he had unbuckled’ the bag, 
he had taken out the letter, and in the 
half-light reflected from the snow he saw, 
like drops of blood, the five great red 
seals. 

‘*‘Am I going mad?” he cried. 
drunk nothing.” 

He stood up at his full height, staring at 
the letter. 

“IT am ap honest man,” he said. 

Then he put the letter back in his bag 
with an angry gesture, and marched on, 
with a measured step, striking with his 
heel, and counting as he used to do in the 
regiment when the march was long, ‘One, 
two; one, two.” 

The regiment! Ah! how far away it 
was, that time! How poor they seemed to 
him now, thebrave joys of the soldier, 
which had made his heart beat for four- 
teen years! What a fool he was to enlist! 
Fighting in the field, hard fare in the 
camp, suffering in the ambulances. His 
medal! Great things indeed. A bit of 
ribbon on his bleuse. How much better 
he would have done to start out, like his 
brother, to seek his fortune! 

‘It was by this road he went,” thought 
Marcaille, as he started across the great 
road to Geneva, whose white length 
to his right stretched along by the forest 
of Siane, *‘by this road.” 

That long white road, he had only to 
travel along it—and he stopped. 

**The frontier,” he thought, ‘‘is quite 
near. Ten leagues, whatis that? Taking 
time to go for the wife and babies, one 
could be there to-morrow morning. And 
once there, one is safe. The Mayor is not 
expecting this letter. If people missed us 
to-morrow, they would think something 
had happened to me inthe night, that I 
had fallen into a hole or something, and 
that my wife was looking for me. Suspect 
me? Oh! no. Marcaille is an honest man, 
an honest man!” 

The sweat stood on his brow. Panting, 
with his eyes fixed on that white line 
which lost itself in the night, he repeated 
in a low voice, ‘‘An honest man.” 

His hand slipped under his cloak, un- 
buckled the leather bag, and trembled as 
it touched the five red seals. 

“Yes, but if I were wroug,” he mur- 
mured, ‘‘if there were only papers in it.” 
Quickly he took the letter and felt it 
carefully to find out its secret. But the 


with a 


Come in!” 


“T have 





are some lucky people in the world. They 
have money, all they want, and with money 
one can do anything. Just geta little and 
it’s like a snowball, it rolls up bigger and 
bigger. Some have all, and others have 
none. There they are by the fire, and I, 
out here in the snow. And what they 
spend for their amusement to-night I 
could not earn in a year. And yet they 





“No, but more of it will stick to his.” 
‘ With this philosophic reflection, Mar- 


caille dropped the letter into his leather 'had never envied any one. 


say God is just!” 
Why did these ideas come to him? 


He 
Why then did! 


envelope was thick and hard, the paper 
crackled under his fingers with a little dry 
noise that sounded formidably loud, while 
the night wind whistled in his ears : 

**Thief! thief! thief!” 

*‘Who said Marcaille wasa thief?” 
cried, with a fierce gesture. Then, 
that he was alone, he came to himself and 
fell at the side of the road, crouching, his 
head in his hands, and murmuring: 

“This is frightful! But I have drunk 


he 
seeing 
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And for the third tim 
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was a delicate one, }y 


it were only papers! 

The night-wind whis: 
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He took a match, lit it 
saw—a bank-note. 
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it open to count it, but ag 
“IT need not hurry. 


I will t 
we are going away. 
She will want to know 


‘*Merry Christinas ! 


**Merry Christmas!” 
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Reason came back to bim, ao 


it was no longer only t 
was the voices of his wile 40 
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behind him, running faster an 
And then a dizziness seized Lum. 
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— id not see them. ; 
a He aa the letter’ he cried. With 
a he sprung to the leather bag 
tet been thrown on the ground in 
- t was empty- 
corner the etter?” he cried. Then 
— bered, and drawing from his 
aror epvelope with the five red 
sae = gnbroke n—he rushed out like a 
straight to the Mayor's. 
_ istered letter!” he cried. 
.- Tedeed,” eaid the mayor laughing. 
a. tate you are in! One would 
«ge had come to ask pardon for a 
pink 3 otal.” 
pedemne’ w might,” said Marcalille. ‘But 
, i aaee firs It isa little soiled—I 
we the H 
i) down—l + ito 
strangied him. 
Te ee toe | ich,” said the mayor. 
a Tv nad drunk nothing,” said Mar- 
rg) aly “and itis just for that reason 
“rt Tre bro wht you my resignation.” 
. : ayor had broken the seals, exam- 
Tote bank-0 tes and glanced over the 
ned t 


“ing letter. 
COE ion?” said he. “Well, I 
sald ink $0 -[ can understand that.’ 

5 aa : i aoe rich, my good fellow.” 

Was this 8 joke? or had the Mayor in 

way looked into his conscience and 
dthe whole story? Marcaille became 
pale at the thought. ” 

oR " he murmured. 

‘ ey tad there is no doubt about that. 
irhis letter tells me of the death of your 
brother, Jean Marcallle, who died at 
Toulouse, where he resided, on the eighth 
lof this present month. According to his 
jst wishes all he possessed has beep dis- 

of by Michael Dulac, notary of that 


wenty-four thousand francs, which I am 
Ab!” said Marcaille, overwhelmed, as he 
took mechanically into his hand the big 
envelope that the mayor offered him, ‘‘Jean 
and I am rich?” 
co after a moment of silence, ‘‘It 
makes no differe nee,” he murmured, so low 
thst the mayor could not hear him, “I 
should bave been a thief, just the same.” 
Then turning, he added, loud enough this 
time 
“BotI am still an honest man, thank 

“No one ever doubted it, Marcaille,” said 
be mayor. “But take my advice and be 
more careful. A glass of wine too much 
goes to your head, and you might fare 
‘worse another time.” 

“Youare right, sir,” sald Marcaille, and 
he went of whistling, with his head in the 
alr. 

Was Marcaille an honest man? I should 
say, yes !—[ Translated for Romance. 


Bicycle Infantry. 


The speed and endurance of cyclists are 
powerful recommendations, says Harper’s 
Weekly. Their capability of making wide 
turning movements, and suddenly and un- 
expectedly appearing as infantry ia un- 
known strength on the enemy’s flank, and 
their power of seizing distant defensible 
positions with great rapidity, and with a 
orce unknown to the enemy, must not be 
underestimated. 

Silence of movement is also a great 
advantage. At night, provided there is 
light enough to see the edges of the roads, 
cyclists can attack outposts without betray- 
ing their presence till they are up to the 
line of sentries; whereas cavalry, or 
infantry mounted on horses, would not only 
betray their presence, but give an indication 
of ~ bumbers by the noise of their 

5. 

The moral effect of this power of stealthy 
proach, noiselessly and in unknown 
force, from distances beyond the march of 

» Must produce a feeling of nervous- 
messanddread, and necessitate strength- 
fing the outposts. It would be trying 
rw for an enemy to suddenly find bodies 

lafantry of unkown reserve power ap- 
Petring vaguely out of space and behaving 
— concreteness in the matter of 


It has been claimed that a 
cT088 cou ntry ; 
that a bicycle ca 


cyclist cannot 
“> — been proved 
o ridden, especial! 
ce pheumatic tires, where it wind helios 
: ae impossible. As to the riding of 
yele across country, the most bitter 
eee of the wheel must admit that he 
set it over a barbed-wire fence easier 
ort hae a horse. The recent ‘relay’ 
Gout Chicago to New York, by which 
- an at Chicago sent a message to 
one at New York b yrelays of 
rear rs, demonstrates the fact that 
me ee beridden in places once con- 
me agony Much of the country 
miles were ne submerged, and many 


well at any time. A cycle cannot pull a 
man’s hands about, or bump him in such a 


ments; therefore a man throwing himself 
off a cycle must bein better condition for 
immediate shooting than a man throwing 
himself off a horse. 


The New Game. 


When one of the wise men of old re- 
marked that ‘‘there is nothing new under 
the sun,” it was believed, and it has been 
currently held since that time, that he had 
given utterance to a great truth. But 
obviously he was in error; for there is 
something new under the sun; it is the 
new game that everybody is playing, the 
new puzzle that everyone is trying to 
solve, and that all, young and old alike, 
are getting so excited over. 
seen it? It is called ‘‘The Races of Man.” 


ple, and yet its solution is not altogether 
child’s play. The game consists of twen- 
ty-five small pieces of cardboard, each 
card being printed with the picture of a 
different member of the human family. 
Each card is also labelled, so that every 
one can tell at a glance what itis. There 
isa picture of aman, a woman, a boy, a 
girl, anda baby, of each one of the five 
divisions of humanity; that is, the Amer- 
ican Indian, the Ethiopan, the Caucasian, 
Malay and Mongolian. Now the object of 
the game is to play these cards down in the 
form of a square five cards wide and five 
deep, in such a way that no two men, no 
two wopien, no two boys, no two girls, no 
two babies, and no two members of the 
same race shall come together, either from 
right to left, up or down, or diagonally. 
This may seem simple at first, but it re- 
quires a great deal of ingenuity to make 
the arrangement; but nctwithstanding 
the fact that it takes some ingenuity there 
is a great variety of these arrangements 
possible. What still further stimulates 
public interest in this new game is the fact 
that the publishers of it, the Karnac Co., 
of 130 State St., Boston, have offered 
prizes, ranging from five hundred dollars 
down toa dollar, to those who between 
now and the 15th of next June, shall send 
in te them the largest number of solutions 
of the game. The game itself costs only 
ten cents, and whether one gets a prize or 
not, is thoroughly amusing and diverting, 
as well as affording excellent mental disci- 
pline, and giving not a little instruction. 
As a large number of people have entered 
the contest, requiring an elaborate system 
of registration and bookkeeping, those 
who intend competing for prizes are re- 
quested to enclose six cents in stamps for 
necessary registration blank and postage. 
It is the most entertaining and absorbing 
game that has been given the public since 


ago. 


their superior ability as marksmen. In | 
these days of long-range rifles it is all | 
important that a soldier be able to shoot | 


manner as to disturb his internal arrange- | 


——_—__. | 


Like every good game, it seems very sim- | &®s¢ 4t 5 per cent. 


the great ‘Fifteen Puzzle” some years | 91g 900. Will exchange for a farm. 








REAL ESTATE 


OFFERED BY 


New York & New England 
RAILROAD. 
GEO. H. CHAPIN & CO., z 


5S HOURS 40 MINUTES BY THE 


FAMOUS WHITE TRAIN 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


= - Via NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND 
Will Exchange for a Small Farm. R. R. AND AIR LINE ROUTER. 


Reading, 12 miles out on B. & M. R.R. 66 trains Leaving either city at 3.00 P. M., due at Termini 
dally, fare 1:4 cents, pleasantly situated cottage 840 P.M. Sundays, leave at 3.00 P, M., due at 
of 5 rooms with basement kitchen, piazza, stable 9.00 P.M. This train carries through Parlor Cars, 
and sheds clapboarded and painted, garden vf Royal Buffet Smoker and Coaches. Dining Car 
one acre with choice collection fruit, corner of between Boston and Willimantic. Fare $5.00 in 


257 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


| Send 10 centsin stamps for illustrated 
| eatalogue, ‘The New England and the 
South,’ describing 1000 estates, 





Square. Price $2,100. $1000 can remain On mort+ desired. Unlimited capacity on this train for 


Have you pate gooe streets, 5 minutes walk from Reading coach; $1.00 extra if chair in Parlor Car is 
| 


carrying passengers. The cars are lighted by gas 
and heated by steam. No extra charge for ths 
unsurpassed service. 


| In the Fine Old Town of Wellesley. 
Sold to settle the estate, 27 acres surrounded by 
fine estates, rich level land, has been used for 
market gardening, great soll for vegetables, bor- Ticket Office, 323 Washington St., and 
dered by a brook, 2 story house 8 rooms and un- Depot footof Summer St., Boston; 353 
finished attic, painted and blinded, piazza; shaded Broadway, and Grand Central Depot, 
by fine elms, new barn, excellent neighborhood. New York. 

Price, $4000. J. D. BARTON, General Superintendent. 
A.C. KENDALL, General Passenger Agent. 


An Attractive Old, Homestead. 


Fine walks and drives in every direction, 68 ® 
acres, level and free from stones, enough wood FITCHBURG es RAILROAD 
and fruit for home use, 2 story house, 7 large 
rooms, barn 36 x 40, both in good repair. Price 
$4,000. Apply to J. Stanley Bell, Topsfield, or 


Geo. H. Chapin & Co., 257 Washington St. 


“TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA. 
TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST. 
Queen Anne house, 7 high studded rooms, fin- 6 45 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
ished in cypress, bath room, furnace, bay win- ® Albany. 
dow, piazza on front and Sc, roams well fur- A.M. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 
pished, black walnut, antique oak and ash furni- e Troy. 
ture, curtains, carpets, ete., all included, Shade 11 30 A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
trees about the house, lot 5000 feet, 3 minutes walk e Alvear. Parlor Car to Troy. 
from station. Price only $3,600. $600 cash. * F. Mt ALLY EXPRESS, with Sioosing 
‘ ars 

vena: Lina ses ve ee soe nites Wacker se 
‘ , “h » 7 roo th- uis via Michigan Central an abas 8. 
1 tr atet 8K fect, with fruit, good neigh: 7 P.M. EXPRESS, with Sleeping Cars to 
‘ ’ ‘price only $3000, terms to suit; also ‘ uffalo. 
borhood, yis000 feet on corner of two good streets, 11,15 2:3, NIGHT EXPRESS. Sleoping Car 
Sao ae ee te ¥OR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, 8T 
Newtonville.| ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 
A fine} cornerflot containing 10,500 feet, with 8 00 A. M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon 
fruit, nearly new Queen Anne house, 13 rooms ‘ treal. 
and bath, hot and cold water, steam heat, electric 10 3 A.M, MONTREAL FLYER, Parlor 
bells and lighting, gas, set tubs, a well built house ’ Cars to Montreal. 
with hardwood floor. Price, $7,500. R} 05 e. M. ACCOMMODATION to Rutland, 

j ' 


an Artis¥s Heme. 7.00 P. M. NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping Cars 
ae West Roxbury with fine lot 17,000 feet, fruit | /s}ib #0 Montreal. 
ench roof cottage, 8 rooms and | 
Age Ayer | _ ¥) a nl ferabee, piassa, bay | een tabtongend further information on appli 
i shade trees, stavle and conservatory. ; 
window tn. or will exchange for a farm. Geo. J. R. WATSON, Gen’! io. Sh 
H. Chapin & Co. 257 Washington St. S0R, SE GSe- 


{Cambridge.r re ; “ - basanites 
rly new houses, 8 tenements, 5 rooms UNION SQ UARE HOTEL 
x eee , built in most thorough manner, | " 
rented for $1206 a year; 16,000 feet of land. Price | UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


| European Pian. Centrally and delightfully 
Lisbon, N. H. located, in the heart of the Metropolis, po 


Auburndale. 











A Pure Norwegian 


oilisthekind used & 
in the production ¥& 
of Scott's Emul- 

sion — Hypophos- 
phites of Lime and 
Soda are added 

for their vital ef- 

fect upon nerve 

and brain. No 
mystery surrounds this formula— 
the only mystery is how quickly 
it builds up flesh and brings back 
strength to the weak of all ages, 


Scott’s Emulsion 


will check Consumption and is 
indispensable in a// wasting dis- 
eases. 

Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All druggista. 





kirts of the village, less than %q %!! modern and sani improvements, and are 
Ne {he station, 2 story Queen Anne AX elegantly furnished throughout. we “ 
be {It in 1890, 9 rooms and bath, hot and cold water, e restaurant and dining hall, including ta 3 
raranc®, 9 bay windows, : eens, the house is pon a nck and attention unsurpassed by any in the 
ood oak, ash and whi . ’ 
finished in aad, garden of 3 seve with teat’ Horse-cars to and from almost every section of 
by the Amonoosuc, grand scenery, the city pass the door every few seconds. 
ghborhood. Price $2600. Kasy terms, or 
will exchange for & residence near Boston, , 


Farm and Mill Property. 
ee acess, AMERICAN HOUSE 

“ue soet radon, churches, schools, etc., rich s 
soll, cuts 20 tons hay, keeps 8 head cattle and GREENFIELD, MASS. 
team, cream s0ld rood buildings In good saage rriage to and from the depot. Rates 
lenty fruit, some wood buildings in good repair Free carriage an pot. 
Paneduct water, house 9 rooms, fire lawn and 32.00 per day. 
shade trees, barn, carriage house, sheds and Livery and Feed Stables. 


r mill, 25 horse power wheel, 11 feet 
grist and det Morice $3200. Apply to &. Pros 0. C. ALLEN, Proprietors 


tor, Athol, or Geo. H. Chapin & Co., 267 Washing. 


Se aa rerm 10 micron. FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


utes walk from depot, 50 acres, ievel 
By Lay en stones, cuts 15 tons hay, keeps 8 
head stock, good orchard, 300 cords” standin 
wood, brook runs through; 13, ay house 
rooms, painted and blinded, an old house of 4 
rooms, 2 barns. with cellar, silo, all in 
repair. Price $3000. One half cash. 
Chelsea. 


ted corner lot 12,384 feet, 2 story 
sinvcl cof house, 14 rooms 9 feet studded, furnace, 
hot and cold water, etc. Price $10,500, will ex- 
change for a farm or business. 


Newtonville, 


- aD Sc eemeimeumecnnel 
GEO. B. DE REVERE, Manager. 





Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 
Boston, Mass. 


good = European plan. Dining Room 


and Bar first-class. 


Rooms, 75c., $1 and $2 per day. 
Attractive residence with 17,170 feet of land, 


HOTEL .*. BAVARIA, 


treets, 2)¢ story ‘slate; roof LFER Pro 
18 rooms, all modern conveniences. \Price $5500; JOHN N. wi T, Pty 


or will exchange for a farm. 








‘orphine <sabit Cured in 10 
PIUM to 20 days. paper till cured, 
DR. J. STEPHEN . Lebanon.Ohio. 
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we ngeom Importer of Rhein W 
Including stock me om es bordered by mpo er 0 ein ine, 
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The correct tobacco for the Briar 
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ridden through water and mud 
danaast*?- Several hundred miles of the 
distance wane ridden on the Lake Shore 
ed A. ack, the Surrounding country 
~~ water. One rider rode six 
Rownted to venty-one minutes, and dis- 
peer brid Cross seven culverts and a rail- 
Finally’ 


GOULSTON, TOBACCONIST, 


273 WASHINGTON ST. 


j d, also cottage of 5 rooms, barn, shed 
cary ont shop, price $2000, including horse, 
3 cows, swine, carryall, buggy, express wagon 
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and horse, 10 minutes walk from station and 


village, fruit in variety, house 9 rooms, painted 40 Province Court, Boston. 





cart and all farming tools. 


cocan vee, NOLLBLETS —RBSTALTANT, 


Must be sold to settle estate, 544 acres at Hyan- J. F. KETT ERER, Prop.,, 


, bordered by 4 pond filled with fish, ten min- 
— walk from good _— roy village, 

lent buildings bu y 4 retired ship master 
Tt material; cost $6000; « story house, 12 BS Bromide at }epeemrey 
large high rooms well furnished, parlor 16 x 37, 








E. A. MUTEL & SON, 


196 Dartmouth St., Boston. 


tablishment. (Formerly 104 and 106 
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ro eg By Fg gf bon se 9 yooms and bath, stable with cellar, 21,000 e Chicago ; experience ; secrecy - 
du Temple, Paris France, and Union Park 8t., | feet, 30 — fruit trees. Price $5000; excellent special facilities; author of Goodrich on Divorce 
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Price only $2500, $500 cash. 
Melrose. 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U. S. Gov't Report. 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE 
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Song Classics, No. 1. 
Song Classics, No. 2. 
Piano Classics, No. 1. 
Piano Classics, No. 2. 
Classical Pianist. 


Have you read Young People’s Piano Classi 


about Columbia: 


3icycles ? 


Classic Tenor Songs. 


Classic Baritone and Bass Songs. 


In everything Classical Four-Hand Collecti 
they lead all bi- 


cy ‘les 


‘CHOICE SERIES,’ 


Choice Sacred Solos. 
Choice Sacred Solos, Low Vo 
Choice and Popular Alto Son 

Choice Vocal Duets. 

Choice Sacred Duets. 


‘POPULAR SERIES,’ 


Popular Song Collection. 


A book about Columbias free 
on application to any Colum- 
bia agent, or sent by mail 
for two two-ct. stamps. 





Pope Mf. Co., 221 Columbus 
Ave., Boston, Ma 


_—_—— 





Popular Piano Collection, No 
Popular Piano Collection, No 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


POST OF FICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. | 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1802....923,026.000.61 | 
i >. Pee errr 20, 231. 
a aaeeerenes| MISCELLANEOUS, 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are | Sabbath Day Music. 


| oe 
issued atthe old life rate premium. | 
Annual Cash distributions are oe upon all | Operatic Piano Music. 
policies. very peney Bee /(—— Changen the | Good Old Songs. 
cash surrender and paid-up insurance values to | 
which the insured {s entitled by the Massachusetts Songs of Ireland. 
Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates and values |for any age sent | 
on application to the Company's Office. | 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
Ss. F. TRULL,"Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Aast. Sec. | 


|PRICE $1 EACH. MAILED POST 


TOMATOES, | 


College Songs for Guitar. 
College Songs for Banjo. 


Catalogue of New Easter Music now 


18 cents per Can | Agents for Decker Bros. and Fischer 
: P , and’ Wileox and White Self-Piayin 


| Musical Instruments, Strings, etc., send 


Red | 
Label) conn, cuver ons 








BOSTON COMMONWEALTH ° 


Baking 


Powder 
nt MUSIC. 


THE FAMOUS ‘CLASSIC SERIES’ 


Song Classics for Low Voice. 


Classical Collec.—Violin and Piano. 


= Popular Dance Collection, No. 1. 
Popular Dance Collection, No. 2. 


oung People’s Popular Collection. 

Popular Collec.—Violin and Piano. 
Popular Four-Hand Collection. 

‘Popular Collec.—Flute and Piano. 


Minstrel Songs, Old and New. 
Comic and Minstrel Songs. 


Mandolin and Piano Duets. 


| Sent postpaid to any address upon application. 


Symphony. 
$1.50 per Dozen. Pianos exchanged or sold on instalments. 


— 


| WORLD'S FAI 


SOUVENIR COINS. 


A" NATIONAL HEIRLOOM. 


$10,000 Was Paid for the First Coin. 


$1 00 tow 70 Get The Coins For 1 00 


Apply to your nearest banker or merchant, ay 
TO EXPOSITION, 


if you cannot procure them this way, send dire: 
WORLD’S COLUMBIAN 

Boston Office: 1 Beacon St., Room 76, Albion Building 
ORDERING 


NOT LESS THAN FIVE COoLNs, 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO 


DRESS MAKING DEPARTMENT. 


Grand Mark Down Sale. 


Some 


cs. 


on. 
French 
Dentelles and Satin 
Tabliers with Pearls and Jet, viz..| 


exquisite 
broidered 


Pl } > 4 , 

Em- |! Parise, Velvet and Satin Receptio 
trimaned with rich Passementries and 
Turquoise, cost $300.00, 


n Drew 


Now &95.00. 
1cé. 
gs. 


1 Lace Tablier, elegantly embroidered in The reduced t 
Gold and Pearls, Cost $85.00, | 8 


|less than 50 per cent. of acty) 
ry _ j . al 
Now $50.00. 
1 White Satin Tablier, elaborately em- 


broidered with Jets 
all hand 


following are 


cost to us: 


and Corsage to 


1 Piece Black Lace, richly embroidered 


cost in Steel and Biack Velvet. 


match, embroidered, 
$125.00, 
‘ ‘a 1 Plece Black Lace, richly embroiderce 

Now 870.00. in Gold and Black Velvet. 
1 Elegant Evening Robe,in Pink Ground 
with Gray Stripe Moire Antique, front 
and cersage hantisomely trimmed with 


pearls, cost $250.00, 
Now #90.00. 
1 Handsome Paris Crepon Ball Dress, 


trimmed with black lace, jet and ostrich 
feathers, cost $200.00, 


Now $75.00. 


of. 
ae 


2 Pieces Persian Embroidered Velvet fer 
sleeves, collars, ete. 
| 


| 2 Bronze Cloth 


Black Velvet. 


Tabliers, embroidereds 


| 1 Tabli r and Sleeves in Myrtle ground 


1 Piece in Mode Ground, embroidedtss 
Brown Velvet, 


1 Piece Rich Green Embossed Felve. 


This is the greatest reduction ever made on Rich Paris Dresses, 


SHEPARD. NORWELL & C0. 
2 WINTER STREET. 


‘Have You Tried It? |LADY POOR'S OINTMENT. 


Rock, Rye «« Honey, 


—THE— 


GREAT FRENCH REMEDY 








———— —— 


PAID. 


ready : 





Pianos 


For 
to John 
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OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & COMPANY, 867 BROADWAY, NY. 


$1.65 per dozen. | 


c 14 cents per Can, | 












EA. MUTEL & SO 
PEAS, 


$2.50 per dozen. | ainsi a 
very von men sr, ge CNOH, CHURCH & 
§. S. PIERCE & CO., 


Scollay Square, 
Copley Square, 
Central Wharf. 


| United States 


find heirs. Collections a specialty. 
lence solicited. 





196 Dartmouth St., Boston. 


French, Fancy, Dry Cleansing and Dyeing Es- 


| tablishment. (Formerly 104 and 106 Boulevard 
22 cents per Can, | du Temple, Paris France, and Union Park St., 
| tals ity.) 


9 Franklin St., Bosten, Mass. 


IMPORTERS AND GROCERS, | GENERAL BUSINESS AGENCY, | 


| Prosecute and defend suits In any Court in the 
; investigate claims anywhere by 
special agent, if required; recover property ard | 


Special terms to subscribers. ) 


irr 
For Coughs, Colds and Lung Troubles. | one application gives ir ute relief, ™ 
: > als an ires nas OF a) Sms 
This remedy contains Strictly Pure Rar- Pine ig He = die bee Ha Lips, Bleeding 
ley, Malt, Rye Whiskey. Rock Candy and | OC4()o) ) Piles. Eecema, salt Rheum, Sore Eye , 
Honey. For elderly people itis invaluable | °F *“ "Shi Digease As this ointment contains bon 
and its Toning Up Properties are remark- | oF Any SSB ae s it can be used on 
able. The use of a small wineglass in a bo poe Bt rae Wor sale by all druggias 
half cup of water just before retiring at | "© Most Velicate sen. james W. Foster & 
N night has been found to work like a °* os oe eee ae ore 
3 charm, overcoming the worn-out and de- | {°) 98, 5. 3- _— 





MINARD’ 


bilitated condition incident to most elder- | 
ly persons end ensures a healthful and 
retreshing night’s rest. 
A careful and impartial consideration of | 
the foregoing facts, based on a large ex- | 
erience of the use of the Great French | 
emedy, should induce a trial of this sim- 
ple, efficient and truly valuable remedy, | 
as there are many worthless preparations 
jem the market, made from glucose and | 
| the poorest quality of spirits. We would 
caution the public to see that they get the 
| Genuine French Cordial. Take no other 
| brand. If your druggist does not have it 
and will not get it, send to me direct. 
Price : Quarts, $1; pints, 60c. per bottle. 
For sale by all druggists. 









(0, 


LINEMENT 


LOYD, OPTICIANS: 


street, 


AnpRew J. Lb 


y B23 Washingtes 


| i, aes Boylston es 

EDWARD HEFFERNAN, | Pee, mistakes: all cases anes r 
Sole New England Agent | noe PRAD! 
Correspno- LYNN MASS. ’ Rsees Tabules cure jaundice. _ 








HE CRAWFORD SHOE 


Is sold to the Wearer at nearer its cost to 
make than anv First-Class Shoe made in the 
World. 








a@-225 Wash. St., near Thompson's Spa. 

a@-611 Washington St., op. Globe Theatre. dW | 

ag Under the United States Hotel. 
a@-20-24 Park Sq., nr. Providence Depot. 


47-182 Boylston St., op. Public Garden. where you can buy a pa 


genuine}CRAWFORD SHOES. 


a@-45 Green & 56 Main St., Charlestown. 





Is the only place in the world 
ir of the 





